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We don’t have to hold a CLUB over anyone, but—five 
out of six of our books have been Club selections, 
and the sixth has been with the “‘elect’’ on the 
America book poll since the month of its 
publication. 


The reason is clear from such titles as: 


THINKING IT OVER, wise conclusions on current affairs, 
by Thomas F. Woodlock. 
A selection of the Thomas More Book Club ($3.00) 


AFTER BLACK COFFEE, sparkling after-dinner talks, 
by Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 
Again, a book club selection—for March ($2.00) 


SILVER FOUNTAINS, a revealing novel of the effect of 
gossip, by Dorothy Mackinder. 
Still again, a book club selection—for April ($2.50) 


Reyiewers--and-,readers have been universally en- 

, #ausiastic Wbant ; 

THE DARKNESS IS PASSED, by Rev. 

‘Midte} SIA 4 
eve’ the Spiritual Book Associates ($2.00) 
NPER” ED SUN, by Rev. Forbes Monaghan, S.J. 

A selection of the Catholic Book Club ($2.75) 


MOST WORTHY OF ALL PRAISE, by Rev. Vincent P. 
McCorry, S.J. 

Now in its 2nd printing and to appear shortly in England 
and in Ireland ($2.00) 


Thomas H. 






Looking ahead, we shall soon bring you these hand- 
somely illustrated juveniles: 

FOR MERC Y’S SAKE, by Sister Therese Marie, R.S.M., 
the story of Catherine McAuley, foundress of the Sisters of 
Mercy ( March, $1.75) 


THE OAK-TREE LADY, by Mabel Farnum, a charming 
account of the apparition of Our Lady at Fatima. 
YOUNG EAGLES, by Eva K. Betz, a rousing tale of the 
American Revolution. 


We can merely hint at the forthcoming: 

AS THE MORNING STAR, by Rev. Marion A. Habig: 
THE WISDOM OF GOD, by Rev. Fidelis Rice, C.P.; 
THE SCHOOL OF THE CROSS, by Rev. John A. Kane, 
and some surprising biographies, poetry, fiction and con- 
temporary comment. 


Watch for the growing—and exciting—McMullen list. 
Titles may be ordered from your bookseller or from 


The Declan X. McMullen Co. 
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The Soviets, the state and the person 

The United Nations Human Rights Commission 
brought its discussion down to bedrock concepts on 
February 4. From the proposed list of rights the Soviet 
delegate, V. T. Tepliakov, urged the deletion of the fol- 
lowing: the rights of life, of personal liberty; prohibition 
of slavery and compulsory labor; right to petition na- 
tional governments and the United Nations; non-retro- 
activity of penal laws; right of property and prohibition 
of unlawful expropriation; freedom of migration; free- 
dom to resist oppression. Such rights were, he claimed, 
either superfluous, beyond the power of the UN or con- 
trary to local laws and customs. Dr. Charles Malik of 
Lebanon put forward a four-point proposal stressing the 
“priority” of the human person to the group and the 
sacredness and inviolability of his mind and conscience; 
and that “the group can be wrong, just as the human 
person can be.” Replied the Soviet delegate: “You can’t 
divide the individual from society or the society from 
the individual.” In answer to this and other criticism, 
Dr. Malik said: “I’m not arbitrarily setting the state 
against the individual or vice versa. But which, I ask, 
is for which? I say the state is for the individual.” That 
is indeed the fundamental question between East and 
West. Americans know only one answer. 


Industrial self-government 

For over a quarter-century, a Council of Industrial 
Relations, acting like a “supreme court” for the industry, 
has preserved peace between the National Electrical 
Contractors’ Association and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL). Composed equally 
of representatives of the workers and employers, the 
Council undertakes to adjudicate disputes which can- 
not be settled locally. Only on rare occasions have its 
decisions been rejected. There is good reason to hope, 
therefore, that the agreement between the Associated 
General Contractors and the nineteen unions which com- 
prise the Building and Construction Trades Department 
of the AFL, which was announced by President Truman 
on February 1, will diminish industrial strife in another 
important industry. In many respects it parallels the 
successful formula of the electrical business. Under the 
agreement a National Joint Conference Committee, on 
which labor and management are equally represented, is 
established to handle all disputes which defy settlement 
on a local level. The parties to the local dispute are free 
to refer or not to refer it to the National Committee, 
but once an appeal has been taken, they are bound to 
submit to the decision. Although strikes remain pos- 
sible under this formula, it places strong compulsion on 
local unions and employer groups to seek arbitration. 
Indeed, failure to do so amounts to a confession that 


the case will not stand the light of day. If labor and 


management are as determined to remain free from 
government control as their spokesmen profess to be, 
they have ample precedent now for establishing “su- 
preme courts” on the pattern sketched above. If this 
does not appeal to them, they can follow the: successful 
initiative of the garment trades and choose an impartial 
umpire from outside the industry. Only voluntary ef- 
forts along these lines can prevent compulsory arbitra- 
tion and growing government control of American in- 
dustry. 


Profits picture 

Every day new details are being added to the picture 
of 1946 corporate earnings, but it is clear already that 
American industry had the richest year in its history. 
Net income of Bethlehem Steel was up almost $7 millions 
over 1945, from $34,947,116 to $41,731,931. Hercules 
Powder reported a profit of $8,409,843 as against $4,925,- 
000 the previous year. Wheeling Steel earned $5,372,910 
as compared with $3,950,252 in 1945; and Inland Steel 
did even better—$15,556,897 against $9,861,210 the 
year before. Although delivery on its new and more eco- 
nomical cargo ships did not begin until March, United 
States Lines had a net operating profit of $5,883,009, 
which was way ahead of the $1,342,729 earned in 1945. 
Procter and Gamble added nearly $7 millions to the 
$9,456,033 reported in 1945. United States Steel 
weighed in with a whopping $88,683,530, slightly more 
than $30 millions over the 1945 figure. During the fourth 
quarter alone it earned $31,215,636. What would have 
happened, one wonders, if industry had accepted labor’s 
formula last year for wage increases without any advance 
in prices? Would profits still be good and the dangerous 
inflation of the past six months just a bitter possibility 
that never happened? Whatever doubt may exist on 
these points, it is certain now that in many instances, 
notably in steel, industry can reduce prices and still earn 
substantial profits. Where is the industrial statesmanship 
which, we were assured, would successfully supplant 
OPA? Like the twenty-per cent cut in taxes, was that 
just another campaign promise, too? 


President Conant’s report 

“On all sides,” says James Bryant Conant in the be- 
ginning of his President’s Report, 1946, “one hears from 
faculty members that in terms of intellectual ability and 
force of character we never have had such a student 
body.” But when our colleges cease to be operated 
“with the aid of a vast Federal scholarship program” 
(the GI Bill), what then? Is it practical, once the vet- 
erans have disappeared from our institutions, to con- 
tinue a scholarship program with Federal funds for col- 
lege students? He thinks not, for these reasons: the ex- 
pense and difficulties of administration would be great; 
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criteria for admission to college are too uncertain and 
ill-defined; the needs of many types of students are best 
met by a terminal two-year education beyond high 
school. What he wants from the Government for higher 
education is “a national professional scholarship or fel- 
lowship program.” Professions include medicine, law, 
engineering, architecture, agriculture, various types of 
business services and management, learned callings 
staffed by holders of the Ph.D. degree. These professional 
people, he adds, though small in number, exert a vast 
influence on the trend of our civilization. When he pro- 
poses that this Federal scholarship plan should start with 
the sciences, pure and applied, he seems to want to apply 
stimulus where it is least needed. Lots of first-rate minds 
and characters do not get into college even for pre-pro- 
fessional work and therefore would not be helped by a 
plan of professional scholarships. It would be better to 
begin by raising the chances of promising youth to get 
into college. That is the lesson the veterans are convey- 
ing. A great many of them would not be in college at 
all but for the GI bill, and they are transforming college 
from social clubs into educational institutions. It looks 
like a better proposal to continue a Federal scholarship 
plan (after the GI bill lapses) for promising college as- 
pirants; then add scholarships for critical professions. 


Pearson at the Keyhole 

On January 29 Drew Pearson, whose “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” is looked upon in some quarters as 
an interesting but unreliable source of news, reported 
on a private meeting of top-flight industrialists which 
was supposed to have taken place several weeks ago in 
Wall Street. Present were Henry Ford II, John Bugas 
and Ed. Breech of the Ford hierarchy, John Stephens of 
U. S. Steel, Frank Pierce of Standard Oil, and econo- 
mists Theodore Yntema and Sumner Slichter. In the 
course of a discussion on labor-management relations, 
the question of prices came up and Mr. Ford is said to 
have complained to Mr. Stephens about the high cost of 
steel. He suggested that U. S. Steel cut prices and put 
the economy back on a healthy basis. Support was at 
once forthcoming from the economists and from Messrs. 
Bugas and Breech. But Mr. Stephens demurred, said 
that prices and profits in steel were high but not too 
high, that the industry’s stockholders had experienced 
lean years during the 1930’s and were now entitled to 
retroactive dividends. Realizing the significance of Mr. 
Pearson’s story, we tried to check its veracity, but after 
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some investigation are unable to say whether or not it 
is true in all its details. However, if Mr. Ford did not 
say what he is supposed to have said, he should have 
done so; and the same goes for Messrs. Bugas, Breech, 
Yntema and Slichter. If U. S. Steel so desired, it could 
reverse tomorrow the whole, mad inflationary trend 
which is breeding industrial unrest and leading to an- 
other depression. By not cutting prices, Mr. Stephens’ 
bosses are running a terrific risk, and their concérn 
over retroactive dividends may soon change to anxiety 
over future earnings. Has Wall Street, has the House 
of Morgan, already forgotten 1929? 


“The Voice of the United States of America” 

Announcement by the State Department that its In- 
ternational Broadcasting Division (IBD) will soon be- 
gin a series of daily broadcasts in Russian to the Soviet 
Union, marks a definite turn in our efforts for peace. 
The aim of the broadcasts is to present a real picture 
of American life to foreign nations, many of whom 
have no way of knowing what really happens here. There- 
fore the emphasis will be on “factual, unbiased news of 
the world and news of the United States.” American 
music, both classical and popular, discussions, inter- 
views, as well as information on sociological, scientific 
and cultural aspects of American life, will make up the 
programs. The State Department undertaking is all the 
more commendable inasmuch as the absence of well- 
conducted American information agencies abroad has 
long been recognized as damaging to American foreign 
interests. This is especially true in countries which are 
under direct or indirect control of the Soviet Union, 
These are subjected daily to a barrage of anti-American 
“information” programs. Millions of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europeans hear daily that the United States is a 
sinister “imperialist” power, contemplating the “conquest 
of the world,” that it is against the interests of small 
nations, against disarmament, and such like things. To 
counteract this deluge of misrepresentations and delib- 
erate distortions of American life we now have the State 
Department International Broadcasting Division. It 
should be realized at the outset that to attain their pur- 
pose the radio programs must be as convincing and 
efficient as those of other nations, particularly of the 
Soviet. Union. This latter owes much of its sometimes 
spectacular success precisely to well-manned and well- 
directed propaganda. 


Where to find what 

The 1947 National Catholic Almanac (St. Anthony 
Guild, Paterson, N. J., $1.50 paperbound, $2 cloth- 
bound) is the 41st issue of this valuable source of 
Catholic facts, teaching, statistics and events. Among its 
features are: a summary of the more important acts, 
addresses and audiences of the Holy Father in 1946; 
his allocution to the newly created cardinals on February 
20, 1946; his Apostolic Letter declaring St. Anthony of 
Padua a Doctor of the Universal Church; the names, 
rank and home city of the 67 Catholic recipients of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor; the Cardinal Hayes 




















Literature Committee list of recommended books from 
September 1945 to January 1946. In reviewing our 
Catholic record in the recent world war, the estimate is 
made that from 25 to 35 per cent of the armed forces 
of the United States were Catholics. It would be a worth- 
while undertaking for the editors of the Almanac to com- 
pile a list of the year-round retreat houses for men and 
for women in the United States. A new almanac, pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Company for $2 is called the 
Information Please Almanac, John Kieran, editor. It 
runs to 1014 pages, is clearly printed in readable type 
and offers as a notable feature a review of the year in 
various fields by representative people. For example, the 
Washington review is by Elmer Davis, Sports by Grant- 
land Rice, Books by Christopher Morley, the Theatre 
by John Mason Brown, etc. The 1946 election results 
are tabulated, and elections of past years analyzed and 
compared. A section on the United States of America, by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, covers 185 pages and reams of 
facts on U. S. education, geography, diplomatic person- 
nel, population, crime statistics and so forth. Religion 
gets only a brief bow. 


French proposal on the Ruhr 
Since more people are thinking about coal this moment 
in Europe than about any other product in creation, it 
is certain that the new French (technical, not political) 
proposal for administering and developing the great 
basic industries of the all-important Ruhr region—source 
of coal, source of Europe’s steel—will receive terrifically 
close scrutiny by everybody concerned. Briefly, the idea 
is to place the Ruhr industries under an international 
management, with a fixed basis for the distribution of 
coal among France and other importers. France, Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg will take over the Ruhr’s—and 
thus Germany’s—steel and other heavy industry, leaving 
to Germany the manufacture of finished products. Says 
the French memorandum: 
The de-industrialization pure and simple of the 
Ruhr Basin is obviously unthinkable. It is there- 
fore likewise important that future exploitation of 
the Ruhr be so organized that its resources shall 
be utilized for the common good of the pacific na- 
tions. 
To this end a “special regime” is to be installed, a “new 
juridical structure,” providing for direct management 
of the region by inter-Allied organizations. These or- 
ganizations will have the character of “international pub- 
iic establishments possessing as legal persons full juri- 
dical capacity.” They will have financial autonomy with- 
in the framework of the general laws of the Ruhr terri- 
tory. In short, a project is set up which in one form or 
another may well be the basis of a united Western 
Europe. For, from the economic and industrial stand- 
point the Ruhr territory would be the heart of such a 
unified Europe. What the Germans may think of the 
proposal is another matter, and it is anyone’s guess what 
the Russians will want to make out of it. But the idea 
of a “new juridical structure,” in the economic field, and 
of a wide development of basic resources for the com- 
mon good is laid upon the world’s conference tables. 


Conserving what we have 

Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug merits the thanks 
of the nation for his forthright annual report warning 
of dwindling natural resources. To make a thorough 
study of what we have in the way of minerals, oil and 
other resources Mr. Krug recommends appropriation, 
over a twenty year period, of $1,000,000,000. It would 
take that long to make the study. Our needs and our 
demands upon what we have are constantly growing, and 
should another war come, consumption of natural re- 
sources would proceed at an even more alarming rate 
than it did during 1941-1945. Unfortunately we just do 
not know where we stand in regard to some products. 
In other cases we do know that the safe rate of consump- 
tion is being exceeded. Those who think that any concern 
about the future, especially if manifested by the respon- 
sible government agency, is an affront to the “American 
way of life,” succeeded in cutting short the work of the 
National Resources Planning Board. The same thing must 
not be allowed to happen to Mr. Krug’s proposed study. 
America is no longer the land of unlimited opportunity 
which can afford to waste anything and everything in the 
name of private property and free enterprise. The people 
have rights in this matter of conservation. They can be 
safeguarded only by an objective government study. 


Further light on Hungarian tragedy 

Reports of inhuman treatment of Hungarian minorities 
by Czechs and Slovaks confirm the suspicion that Czech- 
oslovakia is no longer an island of liberal democracy. 
Whoever may be responsible for what is taking place, 
the new policy toward minorities closely follows_ the 
formula drawn up at Kosice during 1945: “Only in- 
hibitants of Slav nationality will enjoy human and citi- 
zenship rights.” Accordingly 652,000 Hungarians must 
simply disappear in a way little different from the pattern 
followed by Hitler in solving his minority problems. It 
should be recalled that the treaty of Trianon of 1920 
and the armistice of 1945, respectively, left about one 
million Hungarians within the Czechoslovak state. The 
understanding was that their rights would be guaranteed. 
Late reports from Hungary (January 1947) make it 
plain that the Hungarians over the border are now 
treated collectively as “war criminals,” both by Prague 
and Bratislava. Yet the leaders of Czechoslovakia can 
scarcely find any complaint against the Hungarians to 
justify the treatment meted out. In 1937 this minority 
supported Benes against the fascist leader, Professor 
Nemec. Their welcoming of Hungarian troops with 
flowers in 1939 hardly merits them a “war criminal” 
classification on a group basis. Yet the forms of “peni- 
tence” imposed by the Czechs and Slovaks, are multi- 
ple and in their nature barbaric. Fully aware of the 
situation and hoping to secure some measure of relief, 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Prince Primate of Hungary, re- 
cently planned a trip to Prague. The Prague radio let 
it be understood the Cardinal was not welcome, even 
going so far as to intimate that the Czech Government 
had denied him transit. A subsequent statement from 
Hungarian ecclesiastical authorities made clear that this 
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was not the case. It was indicated in the statement, how- 
ever, that a condition had been tied to the Cardinal’s 
visa, namely that he would make no declaration or in 
any way intervene. Unable to accede to such conditions, 
Cardinal Mindszenty gave up the idea of a trip to Czech- 
oslovakia. 


Deportations and resettlement 

In February 1946 an agreement was reached between 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia providing for an exchange 
of population limited to 100,000. This corresponded to 
the number of Slovaks residing within the present bor- 
ders of Hungary. There was also provision that 200,000 
Hungarians would be “re-Slovakized.” The Paris peace 
conference did not accept the proposed agreement, yet 
the Czechoslovak Government proceeded to achieve its 
objectives under the guise of a “labor mobilization” 
order. Hungarians were subjected to persecution remi- 
niscent of German treatment of Jews. They were de- 
prived of citizenship, language, property, livelihood, 
schools, freedom of religion and various human rights. 
Little was left to those deported save life itself and the 
clothes on their backs. Since November 16, 1946, the 
deportations have been accelerated. Troops armed with 
tommy-guns surround Hungarian villages and remove 
everyone from their homes. Their belongings are con- 
fiscated and delivered to Czech and Slovak families. The 
deportees are then herded into freight cars and sent to 
Czech “market places” where they are delivered into the 
hands of local farmers after the manner of a slave- 
market. Orphaned children are sent to special schools, 
there to be trained as Czechs or Slovaks. Could it be 
managed with world approval, the Czech Government 
would like to carry out the original plan and deport 
hundreds of thousands to Hungary. It is noted regret- 
fully that delegates of Czechoslovakia speak in this coun- 
try on human rights, while these “experiments” are 
carried out on human beings within the border of their 
own country. Racism, unfortunately, did not die with 
the defeat of Hitler. As was the case with the Sudeten 
“Germans” whom the Czechs expelled with undue haste, 
the Hungarians are victimized for their ethnic origin. 
It is abundantly clear that those who make policy in 
Eastern Europe have learned the value of playing up 
the idea of “Slav nationality.” 


General MacArthur and the Orthodox Church 
Soviet charges that General MacArthur’s refusal to 
grant a visa to a Russian delegate to Orthodox com- 
munities in Japan was an “unfriendly act,” again brings 
to the fore the long-standing dispute between the Moscow 
Patriarchate and the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America. A Tass dispatch from Vladivostok accused the 
American commander in Japan of “impudent inter- 
ference” in the affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church 
in Japan. According to the Soviet version, the Orthodox 
Church in Japan requested Patriarch Alexei of Mos- 
cow last March to appoint a new bishop to replace the 
Meropolitan Sergei Tikhomirov, who died in somewhat 
mysterious circumstances during 1945. But General Mac- 
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Arthur promptly refused the visa and “urgently re- 
quested” nomination of a bishop from the United States 
to head the Orthodox Church in Japan. MacArthur’s 
suggestion for an American delegate, according to reli- 
able Orthodox sources, was discussed at a meeting or 
synod of Orthodox bishops in New York last Novem- 
ber. Subsequently Bishop Benjamin of Pittsburgh, a 
native of Old Forge, near Scranton, Pennsylvania, was 
nominated as delegate to Japan. Last fall he visited 
Japan on behalf of the Metropolitan Council. This Coun- 
cil has jurisdiction over all the so-called dissident Ortho- 
dox parishes in America and is headed by Metropolitan 
Theophilus of San Francisco. After his return from Mos- 
cow Archbishop Adam (Phillipovsky) of Philadelphia— 
Moscow-appointed head of the Russian Church in this 
country, but not recognized by a majority—stated that 
Patriarch Alexei was preparing to send Bishop Boris 
of Kharnigov to Japan, in the company of Bishop Ser- 
gius of Odessa, on a “diplomatic mission.” There are 
about 200 Orthodox parishes in Japan which have been 
independent of the Russian Patriarchate since the Revo- 
lution of 1917. Since the resurgence of a new Orthodox 
Church in the Soviet Union, Patriarch Alexei, backed 
by the Soviet Government, has made all-out efforts to 
bring Orthodox communities the world over under his 
control, including the Orthodox Church in Japan. 


Senator McKellar and David Lilienthal 
Suspending all progress at a most critical time, Sena- 
tor McKellar of Tennessee has been conducting practi- 
cally a filibuster in his efforts to block the confirmation 
of David E. Lilienthal as chairman of the U. S. Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. The Senator’s frantic attempt to 
fasten the communist stigma upon him reached the height 
of absurdity when he intimated that Mr. Lilienthal is 
suspected because he was born in Slovakia, a country 
which is now subject to Russian oppression and persecu- 
tion. A precisely similar suggestion, with as little mean- 
ing, could be made about a man because he was born in 
Poland, or Croatia, or Lithuania, or indeed about any 
and every “foreigner.” No one, not even patient Job, can 
envy Mr. Lilienthal as he has been obliged to sit through 
these experiences. They became so futile and repetitious 
that even members of the Senate Commission conducting 
the inquiry (of which Mr. McKellar is not a member), 
like Messrs. Vandenberg and Connally, discontinued at- 
tendance. But the net results for Mr. Lilienthal and the 
public will bulk large. In view of the terrific responsi- 
bility which the office would place on Mr. Lilienthal, it 
is well, despite such unpleasantness, that the proposed in- 
cumbent be mercilessly screened. Again, it has once more 
focused the country’s attention upon the real matter at 
issue between the two men: the fact that the TVA head 
would not dispense patronage as McKellar demanded. 
Finally, it elicited one of the finest professions of genuine 
patriotism and complete repudiation of CP tyranny that 
has come from the lips of any American, and a moving 
warning against character assassination. As Senator 
Brian McMahon remarked, these were the words of “a 


real American.” 
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Blithe and brave the October promise; bedeviling the 
need for February performance. Before election day, Re- 
publicans talked surely of cutting a million persons from 
the Federal payroll and providing a twenty-per-cent tax 
reduction. But faced with a February 15 deadline for 
presentation of the new legislative budget to Congress, 
they were forced to knuckle down grimly to their tough- 
est problem of the new session. 

This legislative budget is a new thing. Heretofore the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee, charged with raising revenue, have 
worked quite apart from the Appropriations Committees, 
which spent the money. But under the new Congressional 
reorganization act they are brought together for joint 
federal fiscal planning; the idea being that neither can 
work intelligently in isolation from the other. 

The act provides that a joint resolution be passed by 
the two Houses by February 15 stipulating the budget 
total; if it is not kept within anticipated revenues Con- 
gress must act affirmatively to increase the national debt. 
With the debt already at $260 billion, no politician in- 
terested in re-election would be happy about that. The 
Republicans have promised a balanced budget; it will be 
balanced. 


But where to apply meat-axe or scalpel to the monu- 
mental $37.5-billion pile of budget mathematics Presi- 
dent Truman sent to Capitol Hill? Government costs 
more today because of the aftermath burdens of fighting 
a war, and because many different groups have insisted 
on more services. The concept of Federal responsibility 
in the field of social welfare has changed completely in 
recent years. 

At first it was agreed generally that the $11.2 bil- 
lion for national defense could not be touched, but as 
this is written the chances are good it will be pared at 
least one billion. Most of the $7.1 billions for the 
Veterans Administration is in benefits voted by Con- 
gress; perhaps some can be saved in administration but 
hardly a great deal. Then there is the $5 billion to service 
the public debt, and tax refunds will take another $2 
billion. Here in these four items is two-thirds of the 
budget total, with savings relatively small. 

That means drastic economies in old-line civilian 
agencies if there is to be an appreciable tax cut. Firing 
a million jobholders might save $2.5 billion in salaries 
and another billion in travel and similar expenses. But 
Republican leaders know now it’s not as simple as writ- 
ing a sentence in a campaign speech. And numerous 
GOP members are proposing spending ideas of their 
own, some of them laudable enough. 

There is a deal of waste in Washington bureaucracy, 
but it will take a lot of it, eliminated, to save a billion 
dollars. CuHarves Lucey 
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Recent gifts to Catholic education: $20,000 to Notre 
Dame’s new Medieval Institute from the Michael P. 
Grace Foundation of New York; $20,000, and a prom- 
ise of $10,000 a year for fifteen years, to Fordham to 
construct and maintain its new FM station, WFUV;: 
$100,000 to Loyola College, Baltimore, in the will of 
Charles M. Cohn of the class of °97, a non-Catholic who 
died last December; a $50,000 grant to St. Francis Col- 
lege, Loretto, Pa., from Central Pennsylvania coal pro- 
ducers to support an educational program for mine su- 
pervisors. The program will be spread over a three-year 
period in summer courses. 

> When James A. McNulty died in Philadelphia on Jan- 
uary 31 at the age of 83, he had taught American his- 
tory and government at Roman Catholic High School 
for Boys, Philadelphia, for 54 years. He was a supreme 
example of what Pius XI meant when he spoke, in his 
encyclical on the “Christian Education of Youth,” of 
Catholic lay teachers as “outstanding and powerful 
auxiliaries of Catholic Action.” . . . Sister Mary Vivian, 
who died on January 11, was one of the founders of 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado. As Regis- 
trar of the college and professor of history for 25 years, 
she saw the college grow from a handful of students to 


its present 353, which is a 40-per-cent increase over last 
year. 
> Fordham University Press publications, past and fu- 
ture, will henceforth be handled by the Declan X. Mc- 
Mullen Co., Catholic publishers at 225 Broadway, New 
York. Founded in 1907 by the late Dr. James J. Walsh, 
the press will preserve its identity through the imprint, 
“A Fordham University Press Publication” and the 
F.U.P. seal. 
> Indications are that the growth of closed retreats for 
both men and women has been very great in recent years. 
Between 1939 and 1945, those for women increased 
from 405 to 720 and the number of retreatants from 
20,500 to 46,500. We have not seen totals for men, but 
the Laymen’s Retreat League of Philadelphia has just 
reported that in 1946 weekly retreats were attended by 
8,314 men, and in the same year 1,426 men made retreats 
at the Milford Retreat House, Milford, Ohio. 
> The Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet are celebrating 
this year the centenary of their coming to Philadelphia 
and the founding there of St. John’s Asylum . . . WWL, 
radio station of Loyola University of the South, will 
celebrate its 25th year in March. 
> Another influential Protestant weekly, the Presbyterian 
Tribune, issue of January 4, has denounced the legalized 
“mercy killings” proposed by the Euthanasia Society of 
America, thus joining the Episcopalian Living Church 
in welcome Protestant support of the moral law. 

A. P. F. 
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NCWC on human rights 


All the love in the world, say the realists, will not give 
us peace, unless peace is constructed on justice. But, 
reply the idealists, the wisest constructions possible will 
fail unless men learn to love one another. St. Thomas 
shows, in his usual lucid way, that both statements are 
right, but neither is complete. “Peace,” he observes, “is 
the work of justice indirectly, in so far as justice re- 
moves the obstacles to peace; but it is the work of love 
—or charity—directly, since love alone, according to its 
very nature, causes peace.” (2-2, q. 29, a. 3.) 

A program of human rights is the starting point of 
any such “indirect,” but absolutely necessary construc- 
tion for peace. Scholars have said as much for a long 
time past, but it has taken the terrible events—the cruel- 
ties, contradictions and hypocrisies—that have followed 
in the wake of the second World War to drive this stark 
lesson home into the minds of millions. As we observed 
last week (Comment: “Human Rights rings the bell” 
p. 507), the petitions on matters of justice that poured 
from organizations all over the world into the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights are a startling 
evidence of a great upsurge that is apparently taking 
place in humanity’s mind. And the ground swell for that 
surge, which will one day develop into a mighty roaring 
tidal wave, springs from the hearts of millions of dis- 
placed, deported, exploited dehumanized beings whose 
last appeal is to justice, since love has been utterly ban- 
ished from their horizon. 

Likewise, organized plans for justice have been sub- 
mitted in great number to the United Nations Commis- 
sion, along with the appeals that justice be done in 
specific instances. The “Declaration on Human Rights,” 
drafted by the National Catholic Welfare Conference, is 
particularly wide in its scope. 

Among the fifty specifications which this document 
lays down, are plenty which will probe deeply into the 
structure of our society and our government if their 
implications are clearly recognized and forcefully car- 
ried out. Under the rights of persons you find the “right 
to the equal protection of just law regardless of sex, 
nationality, color or creed,” and the “right to freedom 
of expression, of information and of communication in 
accordance with truth and justice,” and the right of 
access to the means of livelihood, by migration if neces- 
sary.” The living wage, collective bargaining, and the 
“right to associate by industries and professions to ob- 
tain economic justice and the general welfare” are as- 
sured, among other rights, to the worker. 

The family can lay claim to “economic security suf- 
ficient” for its stability and independence; to “the right 
to educate the children”; to various types of protection 
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and assistance, and to “housing adapted to the needs and 
functions of family life,” ete. 

A state, among other things, has “the right to demand 
of its citizens respect for the rights of minorities”; to 
“watch over, stimulate, restrain and order the private ac- 
tivities of individuals and groups in the degree that is 
necessary for the common good” and to “regulate op- 
erations of international economic groups functioning 
within its own boundaries.” But every state has certain 
fundamental rights in the international community, 
which include protection against aggression, “juridical 
equality with other states in the family of nations,” 
“access, on equal terms, to the markets and raw ma- 
terials of the world necessary for its own life as a peo- 
ple,” and the right of asylum for refugees from justice. 

One might wish in this declaration to have seen one 
or the other important implication more specifically 
enunciated, such as the right of protection against cer- 
tain types of racial or group discrimination. But the 
declaration as a whole is a bold and broad-reaching 
contribution to the sum of human-rights proposals. With- 
out the will to justice, without love, in St. Thomas’ 
words, it could mean little, and every provision could 
be cleverly evaded. But its principles, standing on their 
own merit, are a mighty clearing of obstacles so that 
these great lifegiving virtues may move rapidly and di- 
rectly toward their goal. 


Discriminatory Federal aid 


On January 31 Senator Taft re-introduced for him- 
self and for Senators Thomas (Utah), Ellender (La.), 
Hill (Ala.), Smith (N. J.), Cooper (Ky.), Chavez 
(N. M.) and Tobey (N. H.) the old Thomas-Hill-Taft 
bill left over from the 79th Congress. 

Though the bill carries a new number (S. 472) and 
an imposing list of sponsors, it still has all the defects, 
deficiencies and discriminations of its predecessor. 

First, it discriminates against considerably more than 
three million children attending so-called non-public 
schools. Second, it attempts to establish by law the false 
and pernicious educational principle that, because edu- 
cation is the function of the State, therefore the Fed- 
eral Government must make its educational policy cor- 
respond to the letter with the policies of the States, even 
though these State policies discriminate against non- 
public schools. Third, by restricting Federal aid to only 
some children rather than giving it to all, it flies in the 
face of the Federal Government’s long-established policy 
of absolute equity in any program of Federal aid to the 
States. Fourth, the bill tends to create the erroneous 
impression that non-public schools are not an integral 
part of American education—as essential to the national 




















welfare as are the public schools. Fifth, by apportion- 
ing Federal funds among the States on the basis of the 
total number of children in the State between the ages 
of 5 and 17, the bill counts children in non-public 
schools as beneficiaries of aid which they cannot re- 
ceive unless they attend a public school. This method 
of apportioning funds is a clear violation of equity. 

The statement in Section 6 (B) of the new bill may 
be cited in rebuttal of what has been said here. That 
article allows a State to use some of its Federal allot- 
ment in aid of non-public schools, on the proviso—note 
it well—that the State spend a corresponding amount 
out of its own funds for the same purpose. Since all but 
eight States are forbidden by law to spend any money 
on non-public schools, the liberal-sounding permission 
is worthless. 

The astonishing thing about Senator Taft’s sponsor- 
ship of S. 472 is that this bill contradicts the position 
he took from 1939—when he rejected S. 1305 in the 
76th Congress, as involving “an inequitable method of 
distribution”—down to late in 1945, when he joined 
Senators Thomas and Hill in fathering a revision of 
S. 181, “for public schools only.” 

But even more astonishing is the Senator’s contrast- 
ing attitude on Federal aid for private hospitals and 
for private schools. He favors the former because, as 
he stated on December 10, 1945, 1) they have performed 
a tremendously helpful service, relieving the States and 
cities of an enormous expense; 2) they should continue 
to grow alongside the public system to avoid making 
the entire hospital system public; 3) they are an outlet 
for charitable people who wish to give their money to 
such institutions, and take pleasure in doing so. 

But the very same reasons support and justify a pro- 
gram of Federal aid to non-public schools. Yet the Sen- 
ator rejects Federal aid to private schools because “the 
State has undertaken to educate every child.” This is a 
peculiarly dangerous form of statism, which the Su- 
preme Court condemned in the celebrated Oregon School 
Case: “The fundamental theory of liberty upon which 
all governments in this Union repose excludes any gen- 
eral power of the State to standardize its children by 
forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers 
Cie. 

Catholics and fair-minded non-Catholics must see to it 
that Senator Taft’s bill is not enacted into a law. 


Hope for DP’s 


The signs are many that the consciences of Western 
nations are bothering them about the lot of Europe’s 
refugees. In some cases the urgent need of manpower 
is an added stimulus to action. The net result is new 
hope for those who fear to return to their homes be- 
cause of religious or political persecution. 

On January 29 the British Ministry of Labor and the 
Trade Union Congress finally came to an agreement that 
admission of 500,000 refugees, of whom 80,000 would 
be Jews, cannot harm but rather help the faltering 
British economy. The next day the United Kingdom 


officially announced its decision to join the International 
Refugee Organization without reservations, and without 
waiting for the United States to make its contribution. 

Meanwhile in the United States on January 30 the 
Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons declared its 
intention of directing a nationwide campaign to obtain 
from Congress admission of 400,000 refugees. President 
Truman let it be known on January 31 that he would ask 
Congress for $70,000,000 as the United States contribu- 
tion to IRO. Governor Dewey, the same day, said we 
should let down the barriers which keep displaced per- 
sons from finding a home. On February 3 General Mar- 
shall, Secretary of State, made it clear that United States 
pelicy favors cooperation with other nations in bringing 
about speedy resettlement of Europe’s displaced. 

As the nations awake from their lethargy and the 
witchery of the Yalta-Potsdam agreements wears off, 
the refugees can take new hope. Even Americans are at 
last becoming aware of the ideological and political 
realities behind the situation. Still hindering us from 
fuller participation in the resettlement of refugees are 
the discriminatory immigration quotas and a penny- 
wise, pound-foolish policy which would spend billions 
for a new war or even for continued relief abroad rather 
than a few millions for permanent settlement of the un- 
fortunate. 

Highly regrettable is the resurgence of isolationism 
and nationalism which would have us withdraw from 
all international obligations and commitments. Our native 
nationalists are, unfortunately, busy creating rumors that 
all refugees are Jews and Communists. To make doubly 
sure, they cast doubts on the motives or loyalty of those 
who would help the displaced. Despite them, our coun- 
try will come to the aid of the persecuted and dis- 
possessed. It must, for otherwise our profession of con- 
cern for human rights and our opposition to the totali- 
tarian menace are nothing but empty words. 


Unity of Labor 


One month and twenty-six days after CIO President 
Murray had suggested a policy of “unified action” 
against anti-labor legislation, the AFL Executive Coun- 
cil countered with a startling proposal for “organic 
unity” (“accouplement,” as labor’s star rhetorician, John 
L. Lewis, once called it). Wrote AFL President William 


Green on January 3 to Mr. Murray: 


The executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor therefore proposes that a committee of five 
representing the American Federation of Labor and 
committee of five representing the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations meet together for the purpose 
of establishing organic unity and solidarity on the 
part of the two organizations named. 


The AFL chieftains reasoned that the CIO proposal 
for “unified action” was inadequate to ward off the dan- 
ger of anti-labor legislation. Unifed action on the part 
of its enemies, they argued, cannot be successfully op- 
posed unless labor is “mobilized into one effective or- 
ganization.” The CIO plan for “periodical meetings” 
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means that “cooperation may be followed for a day while 
division and discord continue.” But this is not to pre- 
sent the “united front” which is so urgently needed right 
now. 

While the CIO may not take one month and twenty- 
six days to reply to the AFL invitation, it is unlikely, 
unless there has been a recent and unexpected change at 
CIO headquarters, that the answer will be favorable. 
Some influential CIO leaders sincerely believe that the 
advantages of competition in the labor movement out- 
weigh the disadvantages of disunity, and until the case 
for organic unity becomes much clearer to them than 
it is now, they are unlikely to go farther than the half- 
way house of “periodical meetings” and “unified action” 
proposed by Mr. Murray. They believe, furthermore, 
and again sincerely, that the CIO is more progressive 
than the AFL, and that in the event of organic unity the 
younger CIO unions would lose their dynamic spirit and 
become less useful to American workers. 

In several tough-minded non-labor circles, there is a 
tendency to look upon the AFL counter-proposal as a 
very clever and elaborate piece of labor politics. The 
AFL, so the cynics say, is rich now in numbers and re- 
sources; the CIO is relatively weak and badly split over 
the communist issue. An appeal for unity at this time, 
when all labor is under attack, might well start an ex- 
odus to the AFL. The cynics strengthen their position 
by pointing to the AFL’s adamant opposition to the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the little hope 
there is at the present time of persuading the CIO to drop 
that organization. 

The cynics have to explain, however, the apparent 
sincerity of the AFL letter to Mr. Murray, the studied 
avoidance of fighting phrases, such as “return to the 
House of Labor,” and the appointment of a flesh-and- 
blood committee ready to meet the CIO at once. 

Since we have for a long-time favored organic unity 
and have recommended it to the rival labor chieftains, 
we can only express the desire that the CIO will accept 
the AFL offer at its face value and set about the job of 
ending labor’s civil war. Once this were done, it would 
be a relatively easy matter to have the “unified action” 
which Mr. Murray wants for the present emergency. 


Food relief, 1947 


There were grave reasons why UNRRA should not have 
continued under its present form. The political use made 
of its relief contributions by governments of some needy 
countries and the unfortunate concessions it at times 
made on the matter of refugees were good reasons for 
the United States withdrawing its support. But UNRRA’s 
aid helped salvage the economies of several countries 
and lessened the hunger of millions. Today the need for 
relief is practically as great as ever. Since the action of 
our country brought UNRRA to an end, it is now our 
duty to see that effective substitutes are found. 

Several things*should be noted about international 
food relief. First is that relief remains outside the scope 
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of either the World Bank or the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank. Both organizations exist to expand and develop 
industry and commerce, and their loans are directed to 


' such ends, While assistance in expanding productive 


capacity may be regarded as long-term relief, it is of 
little help in the immediate present when people are se- 
riously underfed for lack of food. 

Second fact to be noted is that the International 
Refugee Organization, whose preparatory committee be- 
gins its meetings in Geneva on February 11, has not yet 
got the financial commitments required to start operations 
under its constitution. The IRO, or its preparatory com- 
mittee—which can carry on until the full organization 
comes into existence—will be able to take care of the 
food and relief requirements of Europe’s million dis- 
placed persons, if and when it gets the money. 

Until June 30 UNRRA is caring for the refugees. 
After that date, unless the IRO is prepared to take over, 
these people will be a serious drain upon the impover- 
ished economies of continental nations. In such an event, 
food will be but one of the problems confronting the 
unfortunates (cf. AMERICA, Feb. 8, p. 508). So far the 
United States has made no notable contribution to the 
solution of the problem of relief for displaced persons. 

Third important fact about food relief is that the Food 
and Agricultural Organization, according to its constitu- 
tion, can do little if anything to help (cf. America, 
Feb. 8, p. 510). Its recommendations will be valuable, 
and for long-term food aid essential, but more than that 
is needed to keep people from hunger. The International 
Emergency Food Council, which is the multiple-nation 
successor of the wartime Combined Food Board, is con- 
cerned primarily with surveys of scarce commodities 
and with allocations. The immediate efforts of the IEFC 
to allocate foodstuffs in short supply can be fitted in 
very well with the long-range plans of FAO, but neither 
organization, as at present constituted, is in any position 
to do the work of relief that must be done in 1947. 

The reports of shortage nations to the IEFC are so 
many warnings that famine is not yet conquered and 
serve as a reminder that no nation won this war. The 
IEFC reports, made on January 30, are in full accord 
with the findings of delegates on the seventeen-nation 
Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals, 
which recently submitted its ‘report to FAO. More spec- 
tacular, perhaps because reported by on-the-scene observ- 
ers, is the New York Times food survey published on 
February 3. All agree that much of the world is still 
in danger of mass starvation. Continued allocation will 
help somewhat, but large-scale relief is imperative. 

The people of the United States are called upon to face 
these facts. There are several things which can and must 
be done: 1) the $70,000,000 contribution to IRO should 
be appropriated promptly; 2) emergency loans for food, 
where genuine need is evident, should be granted, even 
though it means continued high taxes for us; 3) private 
relief will have to be increased rather than decreased; 
4) Americans must stand ready to get along on reduced 
amounts of fats and sugar, so long as the rest of the 
world is suffering from lack of them. 














Separation of Church and State: 


true and false concepts 





John Courtney Murray, S.J. 





There are two contemporary cases in which the issue of 
separation of Church and State is being agitated. One 
is that of Mr. Taylor’s mission to the Vatican; the other 
is that of the inclusion of non-profit tax-exempt schools 
(therefore parochial schools) in programs of public aid 
to education. 

As Mr. Sumner Welles has recently pointed out, it is 
quite impossible to deal seriously with the Protestant 
protests over Myron Taylor’s mission to the Vatican. 
But the second case is extremely important, in view of 
the fact that public policy with regard to the extension 
and equalization of educational opportunities and ser- 
vices is still in a process of formation. At this critical 
juncture two organized forces—the secularist educators 
and clerical Protestantism—are bringing their influence 
to bear in order to write into public policy the exclusion 
of parochial school children from all public aid, Federal 
or State. Let me here consider the campaign of clerical 
Protestantism (I use the term in order exactly to desig- 
nate the quarter from which the clamor is coming) . 


picturesquely is a school bus, or a Federal pittance to 
a struggling parochial school. Beware, then, of the nose: 
what the Roman Catholic hierarchy really wants is to 
usurp the whole tent—to bring all American education 
under clerical domination. Again, the wall is the consti- 
tutional distinction between civil and religious life; the 
wedge is the school bus, etc.; and, of course, the powerful 
arms of the Roman Catholic hierarchy swing the sledge. 
Beware, then, of the thin edge, the first light blows: what 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy really intends is to destroy 
the whole wall, and turn American democracy into a 
clerical-Fascist dictatorship. 

I do not caricature the “argument” under the images; 
I merely clarify it. And when it is clarified, one sees what 
it springs from, and what it appeals to—not reason but 
fear. A leading and most fair-minded Protestant educa- 
tor has recently said: “The intensity of Protestant feeling 
on this subject [public aid to parochial schools] can 
hardly be exaggerated. It springs largely from a deep 
fear of the extension of Catholic control not only in edu- 
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slogan, “separation of Church and State” 
—that negative, ill-defined, basically un- 
American formula, with all its overtones of 





30, 1946) on the Wisconsin bus bill. 

It concludes with the usual fear-inspir- 
ing image: “The bus bill is the thin edge 
of the wedge which, when driven all the 








religious prejudice. This fact affords a preliminary in- 
sight into the ultimate forces that are inspiring the 
campaign; they are the forces of emotion and religious 
rivalry, not of reason and patriotic sentiment. 

The workings of these forces can be further seen if 
one pauses for a moment over the two images, the two 
bits of rhetoric, which constantly recur in all the propa- 
ganda. Bus transportation for parochial school children 
or Federal aid to non-profit tax-exempt schools—so the 
voters, legislators, or Supreme Court are vehemently told 
—is “the camel’s nose under the tent”; it is “the thin 
edge of the wedge.” 

Presumably, the voters, etc., could be trusted to recall 
that the camel ended by usurping all the room in the tent, 
driving out the poor Arab (if he was an Arab?), and 
that the wedge, driven all the way in, caused the collapse 
of the wall. So the fearsome specter begins to rise: a 
work of usurpation and destruction is afoot. Let the 
parables now be applied. The tent is the American edu- 
cational system; the camel is the Catholic Church (more 
specifically, the Roman Catholic hierarchy, since it is 
within the present Protestant universe of feeling to be 
tender to the Catholic laity); the camel’s nose, rather 


way in, will split American democracy wide open.” 
And the author clearly conveys the conviction that the 
deliberate intention of splitting American democracy 
wide open is explicitly present in the minds of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. He begins: 
The Roman Catholic Church has never accepted 
the American principle of separation of Church and 
State and its corollary principle of religious freedom 
[note: 1 wish Protestants would make up their 
minds which of these two principles is the corollary 
of the other]. Pope Leo XIII specifically condemned 
this principle in his encyclical on ‘Catholicity in the 
United States.’ His condemnation still stands as the 
major guide to the Church’s action [note: I sup- 
pose the reference is the Longinqua Oceani, which 
is not an ‘encyclical’; it contains no condemnation of 
the American system, but generous praise of it, to- 
gether with a brief caution against exaggeration of 
its merits, and against generalization on the basis 
of American experience]. 


With his insight sharpened by this bit of research, 
the author is enabled to perceive the real aim of the 
Church’s action: it is “to discredit and eventually to over- 
throw a constitutional principle which it has never 
accepted”; quite simply, Catholic authorities are out to 
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eftect “fundamental changes in our cultural and political 
institutions.” (In this connection, note that Pius XII in 
his discourse to the Roman Rota, on October 6, 1946, 
taught that “political, civil and social tolerance” is “for 
Catholics a moral duty,” as an obedience to civil law.) 

Furthermore, with still more astonishing cleverness 
the author has uncovered our sly tactics: “Being wise 
in the ways of human nature, the church seeks to bring 
about changes in American institutions gradually.” The 
“first step in a revolutionary process” is to get a few 
rural parochial school children on public buses. To this 
end, the extraordinarily resourceful Roman Catholic 
hierarchy devised the “child-benefit theory,” so innocent 
in itself, so humanitarian in its appeal, but actually a 
“weasel way of nullifying the law,” “conceived in the 
purpose of the church to gain for itself a position of 
special privilege. It is an integral part of its effort” to 
split American democracy wide open. 

Obviously, then, bus transportation “will not be the 
end of the matter. Instead, it will be only the beginning.” 
The immediate goal is to shift to government the entire 
cost of parochial school education: “This is precisely 
what the Catholic authorities are seeking to achieve.” 
But even this triumph will not slake the hierarchy’s un- 
quenchable thirst for power; the further aim to “to open 
the public treasury to raids of ever increasing variety and 
size in suppot of chuch institutions,” and “eventually to 
make impossible any line of separation between Church 
and State.” That will be the victory to which the ghost 
of Leo XIII urges. And at that point, presumably, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy will produce the man on 
horseback and give orders to bring out the thumbscrews. 

Fantastic? But there it is. And worse can easily be 
found in less responsible Protestant publications. It would 
seem that the Protestant lay electorate is being systemati- 
cally encouraged to believe that the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy is engaged in a conspiracy (apparently not too 
successfully disguised!) to split American democracy 
wide open. By less thoroughgoing minds than that of 
the editor of the Christian Century, the milder persuasion 
is spread abroad that the Catholic Church is a pervasive 
threat to freedom in society. 

And if evidence is asked, one usually gets two pieces: 
1) the example of Spain (“There is your Catholic State, 
your ideal”), and 2) the famous paragraph in an essay 
by the late Msgr. Ryan (in Ryan-Millar, The State and 
the Church, p. 38), wherein the author supposedly let 
slip the episcopal plan of altering the U. S. Constitution 
and instituting legal persecution of Protestants. However, 
it is unmistakably clear that no evidence generated this 
propaganda line; rather, the line had other origins and 
then sought this evidence for itself. Its origins are in fear 
—that deep, irrational at times, and in certain individuals 
almost pathological fear that Newman long ago pointed 
out to be part of the “anti-Romanism” that seems to be 
inseparable from Protestantism. 

It is of little use to refute this propaganda line; no 
rational refutation could possibly reach its emotional 
mainspring. One could, of course, point out the curious 
paradox that Protestants fear us most in that wherein 
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we are weakest—our practical organization for religio- 
social purposes. And one could study this fear as a prob- 
lem in religious psychopathology. But the more urgent 
thing is to show the intrinsic worthlessness of the “screen- 
arguments” it puts up. 

The “camel’s nose” argument may be dismissed as silly. 
First, the camel (Catholic education) is not pushing his 
nose under the tent (American education) ; he already 
has a rightful, constitutional place within the tent. More- 
over, being an intelligent and respectful camel, intent 
on service, not usurpation, he knows that the Arab (public 
school education) has its own legitimate place in the 
tent; and he has no intention of pushing the Arab out. 
(As a matter of fact, the present danger is that the Arab 
will push the camel out.) Properly, then, the only ques- 
tion is: is the camel, as a public servant, entitled to be 
fed by the same hand that feeds the Arab? 

The “thin edge of the wedge” argument needs more 
treatment. Before one can know whether public aid to 
parochial schools is the entering wedge in the wall of 
separation between Church and State, one must know ex- 
actly where this wall is and what it walls off from what. 

The metaphor, of course, is Madison’s. It is not a 
particularly happy one, but it does convey a truth. There 
is a constitutional “wall” between state authority and the 
religious conscience. There is also a wall between state 
authority and the parental conscience; it was constitution- 
ally affirmed in the famous Oregon School case, in which 
the Court denied to the State the right to force parents 
to send their children to public schools. In general, there 
is a wall between the areas ruled respectively (and ex- 
clusively) by civil authority and religious authority. But 
the metaphor must not be pressed too far. The Supreme 
Court of Mississippi (in Chance vs. Mississippi, on free 
textbooks for non-profit private school pupils) well said: 


Useful citizenship is a product and servant of both 
the Church and the State, and the citizen’s freedom 
must include the right to acknowledge the rights and 
benefits of each, and to import into each the ideals 
and the training of the other. . . . Indeed, the State 
has made historical acknowledgment and daily legis- 
lative admission of a mutual dependence, one upon 
the other. It is the control of one over the other that 
our Constitution forbids. 


Free communication, mutual dependence and encourage- 
ment, but respect for independent sovereignties, and no 
control of one by the other—that is a good basic state- 
ment of the case. And it contains a needed warning 
against making the “wall” a sort of “iron curtain” that 
would deny all community of interest between Church 
and State. Historically, the American Government has 
been greatly concerned about religion, as the leading 
factor in good citizenship and the general welfare; on its 
part, the Church has been greatly concerned about good 
citizenship and the general welfare, as necessary manifes- 
tations of religious duty. Good citizenship and the general 
welfare are complex but undivided entities; to them both 
Church and State, remaining “separate,” make their re- 
spective contributions, each freely admitting and en- 
couraging the contribution of the other. Whatever de- 
formations may have been introduced into individual 


























minds by secularist or religious prejudice, this is his- 
torically and constitutionally the genuine spirit of the 
American principle of separation of Church and State. 

It is, therefore, in the matter of good citizenship and 
the general welfare that the interests of State and Church 
meet on common ground; and no impenetrable iron cur- 
tain may stand athwart this ground, forbidding all transit 
to and fro. Moreover, it is obvious that in the school the 
citizen is made “good” and the general welfare promoted. 
Concretely, therefore, the school is a common ground on 
which State and Church meet in friendly cooperation. 
Each, indeed, has its special interests in schools, but a 
community of interest is undeniable. This is the fact that 
makes it difficult to apply to education the principle of 
separation of Church and State. Superficial and preju- 
diced minds make the application with simple ruthless- 
ness; more honest minds admit the difficulty. 

What canons of interpretation have we? I suggest 
three. First, the principle of separation of Church and 
State seeks to ensure the general welfare (chiefly the unity 
and equality of citizens as citizens) and to guarantee to 
both State and Church—and to parents under the guid- 
ance of religious conviction—full freedom for the dis- 
charge of their respective responsibilities. Consequently, 
this principle may not be so applied in the field of educa- 
tion as to result in damage to the general welfare, or in 
unreasonable limitation of either state soverignty or re- 
ligious and parental rights. 

Secondly, the general welfare of the United States has 
as an essential component the maintenance of the free 
American system of education. By this I mean the co- 
existence and free functioning of two types of schools— 
the non-profit, tax exempt, church-related school (the 
original unit of American education) and the public 
school (the later growth). At the moment when all educa- 
tion becomes a state monopoly, or tends to become such 
(i.e., when non-profit church-related schools become the 
object of explicit or implicit governmental discourage- 
ment, and discriminatory legislation fosters the belief that 
the single American school is the public school) at that 
moment American democracy will be dead or dying. 

Thirdly, one must take seriously the doctrine of the 
State as parens patriae, i.e., as the supreme sovereignty 
whose power must be exercised with particular tenderness 
towards those of its citizens who are under disability, 
especially the disability of childhood helplessness. More- 
over one must realize that the State is primarily “parent” 
of children, not of schools. As a matter of fact, the so- 
called “child-benefit theory” is the direct offspring of the 
parens patriae doctrine wedded to the American theory 
of free education. Certainly from the standpoint of the 
Federal Constitution, the American State is not interested 
in whether a child attends a public or a parochial school; 
the choice of a school is a matter of parental right. But 
the American State is interested in its children, who are 
equally its wards and are equally to be its citizens. 

Above all, one must accept the full logical implications 
of the fact that in this moment the Federal Government 
is taking up the challenge to itself as parens patriae, put 
by the deplorable inequalities in educational opportuni- 


ties. Half of the nation’s children are ill-educated; and 

the States cannot adequately cope with the situation. This 

is the proper starting-point of our whole discussion. 

And the nub of the question is this: does separation of 
Church and State mean that the American Government 
cannot be parens patriae to all its children, but only to a 
portion of them? That it cannot effectively recognize both 
components of the free American educational system, but 
only one of them? That, in the name of a principle 
adopted for the general welfare, the State must be limited 
in its power to promote the general welfare? Finally, that 
in the name of a principle designed to secure full freedom 
to the religious and parental conscience, parents must be 
penalized for the exercise of their religious and parental 
rights? 

On their side, the secularist educators (whose voice 
is obediently echoed by many Protestants) maintain 
that separation of Church and State entails as a necessary 
consequence separation of parochial school children from 
public school children. Only the latter are truly wards of 
the State, objects of its beneficent action as parens 
patriae; the latter, as far as their education is concerned, 

are simply wards of the 
Church, a sort of political 
bastards (sit venia verbo). 
If the wall between these 
two groups of children is 
breached by including paro- 
chial school children within 
the active care of the State 
as parens patriae, the wall 
between Church and State is 
likewise breached. They are 
one and the same wall. 

_ As frequently presented, 
this theory also incorporates 
a false theory of American 

education: “The only American school is the public school, 

others are beyond the pale; they have to be tolerated, 
of course; the State may grant ‘exemptions’ to attend 
them; but they are purely private institutions, not fit for 
public aid.” At other times, the theory assumes a highly 
legal form: “The State provides for schools for all 

American children; if some parents wish to send their 

children to church-related schools, the State is forbidden 

to interfere with them, but it is likewise forbidden to aid 
them; their choice is entirely free; it is purely a matter 





of private concern; let them pay the consequences of it.” 

The theory involves an ingeniously distorted view of 
the First Amendment, of parental rights and of the nature 
of a non-profit, tax exempt, church-related school. But it 
contains one grain of truth that is its initial undoing— 
the parent’s choice of a parochial school is his private 
concern. Indeed it is. The parental conscience, and the 
religious motives that may determine it, belong in an area 
into which the State may not penetrate; they are truly 
behind the wall of separation between Church and State; 
the State may not legitimately know anything about them. 
But from this it follows immediately that, from the stand- 
point of the State, the parent’s choice of a parochial 
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school may not be regarded as free, but as made under 
State compulsion. Compulsory education laws oblige the 
parent to make a choice; but the reasons for the choice 
of a parochial school are a matter of private not public 
concern; hence when this choice is made, it must be re- 
garded by the State as simply an obedience to civil law. 
The State implicitly admits this fact when it accepts 
attendance at parochial schools as compliance with com- 
pulsory education statutes. And this fact puts parents of 
parochial school children on an exact parity with parents 
of public school children; they have not “cut themselves 
off from public aid” by a “free” choice. Yet this is the 
factual premise of the argument: “The choice was free; 
let the parent pay for it.” 

Note another confusion in the argument. From the fact 
that the parent has private reasons for sending his child 
to a parochial school, it concludes that the parochial 
school merely fulfills the parent’s private purposes. This 
is false. Like its predecessor, the early American church- 
related school, the present parochial school fulfills an 
essentially public function—that of preparing an educated 
citizenry. The State itself acknowledges this fact when it 
grants these schools tax exemption. Yet one always sees 
this hidden premise in all arguments against public aid 
to parochial schools: “These schools are private; there- 
fore their purposes are private; and tax money cannot be 
given them,” The fallacy is patent. The Church does not 
run schools simply for its own “private” purposes. Actu- 
ally, it runs schools. And the function of a school is 
primarily to cultivate the intellectual virtues, to enable 
men to live as men in this world—as rational creatures, 
members of a rational society. Because a school may do 
more than this—because it may recognize that man is a 
religious person as well as a civic person, and therefore 
may educate him religiously, it does not for this reason 
cease to be a school, and to fulfill a public function, and 
to contribute to the general welfare. Therefore not on this 
ground may government refuse its aid to parochial 
schools, when its concern for its children leads to concern 
for the schools that train them as citizens. 

This said, suppose now contra factum that the parent's 
choice is actually free. Could it have the effect attributed 
to it by secularist and Protestant theorists? In their 
theory, the State would say: “Being separate from the 
Church, I cannot forbid you the choice of a parochial 
school. But if you choose such a school, mind the con- 
sequences: you will cut your child off from me; I shall 
no longer be able to be parens patriae to him; I shall have 
to disown him; for separation of Church and State, which 
obliges me to permit you this choice, also obliges me to 
penalize you for making it.” 


This is sheer mutual frustration. By his “freedom” 


under separation of Church and State, the parent frus- 
trates the power of the State as parens patriae; and by its 
obligations under separation of Church and State, the 
State frustrates the parental right by making its exercise 
the reason for a penalty. Yet separation of Church and 
State is supposedly a principle of freedom, not frustration. 

In this connection, I would make another essential 
point. If the State is parens patriae and has all child- 
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citizens as its wards, it must take strict account of what 
kind of patria it is “parent” of; namely of a nation of 
mixed religions and of a free, two-component educational 
system. It must therefore so frame and administer its 
legislation, based on the parens patriae power, as to see 
that all its benefits flow equally to all children, regardless 
of their religion and regardless of the particular type of 
education they want in consequence of their religion. This 
principle was recognized by the Court in Chance vs. 
Mississippi: “The State is under duty to ignore the child’s 
creed but not its need. . . . The State which allows the 
pupil to subscribe to any religious creed should not, 
because of his exercise of this right, proscribe him from 
benefits common to all.” The principle was likewise recog- 
nized by Senators Murray, Walsh, Aiken and Morse, in 
urging an amendment of the Thomas-Hill-Taft bill intro- 
duced in the 79th Congress: 
The Federal Government in providing aid to educa- 
tion must be careful not to encourage or discourage 
one system of education as against another. Its aim 
must be the general welfare of all citizens. Federal 
aid to education must not operate merely for the 
benefit of some children, be their number ever so 
large, but for the benefit of all children. To do other- 
wise would in effect penalize those who are not 
eligible to receive the benefits of the act, and in- 
equity would result. 


It is here that one sees the misleading tendency of the 
negative formula, “separation of Church and State.” As 
a matter of fact, instead of making separation of Church 
and State the protection of State sovereignty and the 
sovereignty of religious and parental rights, adversaries 
of public aid to parochial schools make it destructive of 
both. In the name of a somewhat fraudulently pious inter- 
pretation of the good American principle, “Government 
must keep its interfering hands off religion,” they say, 
“Government must not lend its helping hand to the educa- 


' tion of this group of its child-citizens, precisely because 


of their religion.” Religion, therefore, has put one group 
of citizens behind a wall, in a sort of educational ghetto, 
where they are “second-class” citizens, barred from gen- 
eral governmental benefits, less free than the group across 
the wall. Religion has become a civic liability, a principle 
of discrimination in regard of common educational assist- 
ance, and an embarrassment to government itself. Is this 
what the famous American system leads to? 

The absurd consequences to which the theory leads 
clearly show that the wall of separation between Church 
and State has been erected in the wrong place. It no 
longer separates Church and State; it now separates the 
State, parens patriae, from a whole group of its wards. 
From another standpoint, this false wall lies squarely 
across a path that should be open and unobstructed—the 
path of all American citizens, regardless of creed, to full 
participation in all the benefits decreed by the State for 
the sake of the general welfare. From a third standpoint, 
this false wall blocks off two classes of parents—those 
whose right to the kind of education they want for their 
children is facilitated by government, and those whose 
equal right is frustrated; those whose religious freedom 
is abundantly dowered by government, and those whose 




















religious freedom is dearly bought by themselves. Finally, 
what is perhaps worst, this false wall is a barrier deflect- 
ing American democracy towards a disastrous develop- 
ment, alien to its primitive spirit; | mean that this false 
wall deflects all governmental aid singly and solely 
towards the subsidization of secularism, as the one 
national “religion” and culture, whose agent of propaga- 
tion is the secularized public school. Many thinking Pro- 
testants view this development with alarm. Catholics view 
it with horror; they have fought the theory of [école 
unique (the single State school) in almost every country 
in the world, for they know that it is the destruction not 
only of religion but of society itself. And it is no good to 
say that in the United States the Government does not 
interfere with religious schools. The issue is not inter- 
ference vs. non-interference. The issue is support vs. non- 
support, at a moment when government is facing its re- 
sponsibility for extending equal educational opportunities 
to all children. In such a context, non-support is only a 
mitigated form of legal suppression. 

The question, therefore, is whether American legis- 
lators (and Supreme Court judges, too) are going to be 
misled by a false location of the wall of separation 


Strategy against 
tragedy 


between Church and State, and write into public policy 
all the various un-American “separations” which I have 
noted. The thin-edge-of-the-wedge argument is being fran- 
tically brandished before them. One hopes that they will 
remember that a wedge cannot be driven into a wall that 
isn’t there. 

I have been discussing separation of Church and State 
largely from the standpoint of the Federal Constitution. 
It is true that State Constitutions generally forbid, with 
varying degrees of stringency, public aid to sectarian 
schoois; and these proscriptions are generally said to be 
legitimate interpretations of the American principle of 
separation of Church and State. The question is: are 
they? A study of the forces that led to the insertion of 
these proscriptions in State Constitutions during the nine- 
teenth century would, I think, reveal two forces strongly 
at work: 1) Protestant prejudice, especially as it waxed 
in the face of Catholic immigration, and 2) secularist 
advocacy of the imported theory of the single State 
School. It is no accident that these same two forces should 
now be trying to triumph on the national scene, as once 
they triumphed in the States, and with the same war-cry, 
“Separation of Church and State!” 


Ray Bernard, SJ., is a theology student at St. Mary's College, 
Kansas. The seminarians whom he met were members of the 
Society of the Divine Word. Other America articles by Mr. 
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(Oct. 12, 1946) and “The Pope’s Letters 
Reach the Schools” (April 20, 1946). 





These four sturdy seminarians had names that spoke of 
the Acadian section of South Louisiana, of strong faith 
and proud heritage. They had been studying the classics 
for two years and now were to begin their philosophy 
course, away from the South in a large institution near 
Chicago. We met on a Wisconsin lakeshore during sev- 
eral free weeks last summer. 

After the ball game we shook hands all around. It 
turned out that they had enlisted from Lafayette, from 
Lake Charles, from Abbeville and New Orleans—places 
near my own native town. Questions came about the 
number of new churches in each of their home cities, 
present Catholic populations and steady growth under 
the Bishop of Lafayette and the Archbishop of New Or- 
leans. The Bishop had publicly said he was happy to 
have Negro priests in his diocese—that was clear proof 
that a good job was being done, and no calumny could 
stand against the Bishop’s open words of satisfaction. 
One of the smaller cities now had six flourishing church- 
es and chapels mainly for Negroes, after a period of war- 
time boom. Thus one filled in, another added a figure or 
a report he knew and we traded information on the 
progressive state of religion in this Catholic half of 
Louisiana. 

They were glad to hear that we had started a Race 
Relations Conference at our Jesuit house of studies on 
the Kansas plains. Much good would come of it. What 
were we doing? Why, we had started just this past 


year and perhaps things weren’t perfectly organized yet 
—no one could furnish us a worthwhile specific plan 
of study—but we wanted to work along a definite pro- 
gram. We wanted to understand the issue from the 
Catholic point of view, in the light of moral and dog- 
matic theology, sociology, ethics, history, current events, 
and we wanted to make ourselves and others elsewhere 
more conscious of the part we should each play in solv- 
ing it. 

Practically we had completed several projects. Would 
they care to hear the details, if they could spare a few 
more minutes? They certainly would. Besides, the truck 
was not ready yet to return to their summer camp. 

We should start backwards, the better to let them 
know our conclusions. Things were improving in the 
South, our group had concluded after a year of con- 
tinuous reading and study and discussion. Very grad- 
ually and in scattered spots the franchise was being taken 
up by many Negroes. The Bishop of Lafayette had 
quietly integrated his colored priests into the various 
clergy meetings, we had heard. The Archbishop of New 
Orleans had ordered all signs of segregation removed 
from churches in his territory. Moreover he had stated 
publicly at the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration at 
St. Augustine’s Seminary that the day was not far dis- 
tant when Negro priests would be accepted as an integral 
part of the diocesan clergy instead of being taken only 
by the religious congregations and orders. Various semi- 
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narians throughout this Catholic section had told us of 
growing interest among their fellow students. Thus we 
felt we had good reason to think conditions were much 
more favorable than a few years ago. 

As for our special work in race relations, we had 
prepared a classroom program based on many projects 
we ourselves had initiated during our own years of 
teaching. So far as we knew, no other such plan had 
been formulated either by or for Catholic teachers. 
They could read it and study it in the /nterracial Review 
of last February. 

A second project carried through during our first 
year of activity was the preparation of a Sodality inter- 
racial program, lately accepted and scheduled to be used 
in the forthcoming issue of the semi-annual directory 
from Sodality headquarters in St. Louis. This plan was 
quite detailed. It called for real devotion to the inter- 
racial apostolate. We had not watered it down for South- 
ern use, but we had divided the special suggestions so 
as to permit them to be of value in even a jimcrow area. 

This high-school and college program was likewise 
the first and only detailed plan ever issued by any Cath- 
olic group. It had been elaborated by members of our 
Conference in passing from one to another, then finally 
correlated and edited. Certain social workers and editors 
had praised it highly, recommending that we circulate 
it widely; and some inquiries for additional help had 
come to us from several Sodality units in Portland 
(Oregon), Louisville and Detroit. Little publicity came 
from the influential parties to whom we had sent copies. 

Time would tell. Perhaps these seminarians themselves 
could spread these two big ideas of ours. Their oppor- 
tunity would perhaps be a bit limited, true, yet sometime 
they might get a chance. And they would offer their 
suggestions for a seminary study outline. 

Personally they hoped to go back to Louisiana for 
work among the many people who needed priests. And so 
did we. One was anxious to do parish work there. Yet 
all recognized that they might well be sent afar to a 
mission country—a place a bit less civilized, that is— 
perhaps in Africa or the East Indies. So they were not 
counting on any particular destination now, because 
they would receive assignments one year after ordination 
and that was a long time off. 

What did they think of Negro priests’ visiting schools 
for white children particularly in the South? A swell 
idea, and carried out already by one or two brave 
priests with encouragement from bishops. All of us 
were sold on the plan; it would open the eyes of many 
children there. And, of course, it was the children you 
would have to start with. Children’s reactions differ 
magnificently from adults’, for older persons have gone 
through a long formation by prejudice and ignorance 
and custom—even some priests restrict their influence 
by the paralysis of prejudice, cutting down their Christi- 
fying power, marking the Catholic church in their care 
as closed to the colored, at least in the minds of many 
Negroes. 

Take the colored soldier from Illinois we met on the 
train last week. He was not used to segregation in church 
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—of all places—where we should share the Mass and 
the Eucharist equally and the word of God comes to us 
all. Then he went down to a Texas army camp as a 
member of an ammunition company. Up to that time 
he had no difficulty anywhere, not on the beaches of 
Normandy, nor in the section around the Battle of the 
Bulge or anywhere else, because a soldier was a soldier 
no matter what the color of his skin. But in Texas— 
why, as soon as the Catholic Chaplain had to leave for 
another camp and the post Catholics had to go into 
the typical little Southern town for Sunday Mass, this 
soldier felt as if he weren’t wanted in the church. Christ 
wanted him. The Pope wanted him. Many zealous mis- 
sionaries and priests wanted him. 
But his fellow members in 
Christ did not want him. 
They did not know he was 
their fellow member, per- 
haps. The lack of charity 
and justice pushed him out, 
@ drove him from the love 
alll feast of Christians. He had 
not gone back and he was 
not going back. Yet meantime he was talking of Catholi- 
cism to his girl friend and telling her how wonderful it 
was. But he had not gone back to Mass, for he was 
unwanted in the church. 

A gulf exists, a barrier where there should be none. 
It is so because we do not all understand the grand unity 
we possess inseparably in Christ, the equal sharing of 
the Redemption’s effects, the sharing of God's infinite 
love, our common potentialities through His graces. 
But we are learning and we shall never be the same. 

Now we must learn together. We must work together. 
What could we do separately, working without unity, as 
if we did not know of one another’s efforts to bring 
Christ to our fellows? Is this not an almost fatal division, 
a powerful obstacle, a manacle and hobble to Christ? 
Why, for instance, should a State where there are only 
20,000 Catholics in two million souls boast a separate 
association of white men and another of brown men to 
defend their common faith from attacks of ignorance 
and prejudice? Together they could accomplish marvels, 
for they would be gathered in His Name. 

We take down the names of these seminarians as they 
jot down ours, to make sure letters come and go directly 
and surely. They will write to our small group with the 
suggestions, criticisms and proposals we shall ask for. 
And of course we shall write to them. We must keep 
in touch with each other by letter—and by prayer, too. 

It means so much—for Christ, for the ten million of 
their people who seek Christ here at home, for the 
millions who formally profess Christ already, for the 
infant Church in the South. 

Then it is time for this visiting softball team to hop 
the truck and start back to their summer camp. We 
shake hands finally and watch the young Negro semi- 
narians as they wave from the moving truck. 

We white seminarians shall meet them again. in the 
South, as priests. As brothers. 








——— 














Time out for prayer 
Joseph T. Nolan 








In a poignant story recently told of a little Negro parish, 
everyone there sang the high Mass. The children learned 
it in school and taught their parents; the converts learned 
the Ordinary with their catechism; the little children 
grew up singing and never knew anything else. One day 
a little girl slipped away to the white folks’ church to 
hear their mighty throng of voices. She finally left in 
bewilderment, convinced it wasn’t “Roman Catholic” 
because the congregation didn’t sing. 

I think the reverse of that story is far more likely to 
happen. To find ourselves suddenly in a congregation 
‘ that sings or vocally participates in the Mass would leave 
a lot of us startled. | know one young man who entered 
a new church on Sunday morning. The priest came out 
in strange, full-cut vestments, approached an altar like 
a table with six towering candlesticks and began the 
Holy Sacrifice. When the people answered his prayers in 
a rousing chorus, the visitor went outside to read again 
the sign that said this whole odd business was in a 
“Roman Catholic” church. 

Is it not possible for a child to grow for a long time 
before realizing that the Mass quite normally can be 
sung as well as spoken? This limited experience was 
found in Ireland in the closeted days of persecution; | 
think it can be found now in our Catholic cities. Unless 
there is a children’s choir, in the ordinary big parish 
with a “children’s Mass” there is no contact with the lit- 
urgy in song. The high Mass is for late risers and even 
this is becoming a vestigial feature. In more than one 
parish of my childhood there was one solemn high Mass 
on a Sunday; with the passing of years it was replaced 
by a high Mass, and finally by a low Mass followed by 
Benediction. 

The Church does not speak but sings in the full glory 
of its praise, and song is used to solemnize a Mass. This 
is in due proportion, for singing, as Aristotle would have 
said, is the perfection of the human voice. An animal 
utters sound; with man the sound becomes a word; and 
words are lifted to their finest utterance in song. Are 
song and prayer still linked in the Catholic mind? Are 
there even a few good hymns that come readily to every- 
one’s tongue? More than one lovely setting was given 
in an earlier, Catholic age to hymns like Ave Maris 
Stella; are they not today an unsung and unfamiliar her- 
itage? Do we sing them as old friends around a piano or, 
like one chorister I know, splashing in the shower or as 
a lullaby to his child? How rare is the choir described 
not long ago in America, that returned from the wars 
and sang for its first reunion a Kyrie from Palestrina! 
Today it is the exception when a congregation sings the 
hymns of Benediction, or sings them well through fam- 
iliar custom. 

The great bond of the faithful with the sacraments 
and the teaching Church is still the Sunday Mass. It is 
regrettable to see it become one more fleeting hour of 


the week, a short excursion for worship that is offered 
“on the hour, every hour” for the crowds that so quickly 
come and go. Sunday dawns like Easter after the Lenten 
week; Saturday is the day of preparation, of cooking and 
cleaning, scrubbing children, going to confession. Sun- 
day morning should unfold as the flower of all this ac- 
tivity when families (as families) unite in the church 
and take some part in a ceremony of sublime meaning 
and fitting elaboration. In the Song of Bernadette Franz 
Wertfel describes the high Mass of Sunday in the little 
town of Lourdes as “the one great and precious thing 
the small town offered its people after the crushing mon- 
otony of the week. The thunder of the organ, like a great 
spiritual fire, warmed the chilled soul.” I think we need 
this kind of weekly climax in our lives; our society may 
seem more exciting than the provincial life of France, 
but | don’t think it has exactly succeeded in filling our 
days with spiritual adventure. 

It is significant that the usual objection is that this 
kind of leisurely, gracious worship on a busy Sunday 
morning is possible only in a small parish out in the 
country. Indeed, so much of the fullness of Christian 
living appears possible only “in a small parish out in the 
country” that one wonders how long the objectors are 
going to continue with this answer and not follow up 
with any interest in Catholic rural life. But taking the 
cities and their statistics as they unfortunately exist right 
now, any pastor can cite you the number of priests and 
parishioners, the number of hours and seats, that make 
a solemn Mass on Sunday out of the question. And so 
the papers advertise, “all low Masses Sunday,” almost as 
if it were an advantage. One Saturday night in Milwau- 
kee I asked the sexton if any of the Masses on the hour 
every hour were a high Mass; he admitted that the ten 
o'clock was, but hurried to reassure me, “It doesn’t take 
any longer than the others—they have a fast priest.” 

We are speeding to everything these days—into de- 
struction, according to the Jeremiahs; into the new en- 
lightenment, according to the Technocrats. ‘We hurry 
into culture with a digest; we go through education with 
“practical courses.” In elevators or subways we can 
whiz yertically or horizontally with the same mechanical 
ease. lf we made pilgrimages any more we wouldn't walk 
but ride; lose penance, but save time. Suppose we use 
some of this saved-up time to pause and wonder if we 
can really do the best things of life in a rush. Prayer and 
praise, reverence and contemplation—all these take time. 
We hope that one day they will take up our eternity. 

If we cannot escape the limitation of hours and per- 
sonnel, at least the high Mass, with no more than a single 
priest, allows for the ceremonial that would make Sunday 
a more meaningful time of prayer. And since time on 
Sunday is at a premium, what of the feast-days that occur 
during the lackadaisical week? I know that holydays 
are workdays, even Good Friday, under our commercial 
rule of values (how many Catholic employers, inciden- 
tally, close their shop or factory on these days?) But why 
not make them great days for those who do not work? 
In Boston, full and happy advantage is taken of the co- 
incidence of St. Patrick’s Day and the evacuation of the 
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British on March 17, 1776, -all of which makes it a legal, 
holy holiday! Another discovery was that the feast of 
St. Botolph, patron saint of the city, happily occurs on 
June 17, the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

The ordinary holyday calls for a conglomerate rush 
of office workers on their lunch hour to be jammed 
into a fifteen-minute Mass. I have experienced the very 
opposite in South America, where the offices are closed. 
Our Navy residence in Brazil was located next to a 
magnificent church of the Salesian fathers, who had a 
wealth of nine hundred boys in a military school. Their 
celebration of any feast day began incredibly at five in 
the morning with the school band lustily playing a 
march in the courtyard. This notably did not win the 
approval of many officers but at least it woke them up 
in time for a military solemn high Mass, sung by the 
whole young army. 

A daily Mass is quite naturally a low Mass which 
the Navy chaplain offers up upon his deckside altar, with 
which the parish priest begins his day, and to which 
working people hurry and make their early morning of- 
fering. But a large body of Sunday Catholics might be 
surprised to learn that in the mind of the Church the 
low Mass is something permitted but not preferred. It 
grew up from necessity, but in the normal scheme a 
parish Mass on Sunday is expected to be a sung Mass, 
and thus the rubrics are arranged. The silent Mass sug- 
gests too much a private act of devotion, which the Mass 
is not. It is corporate worship, a communal sacrifice, in 
the course of which the priest continually invites the 
people to return his blessing and join with him in the 
holy work. 

One immediate effect of the sung Mass is an answer 
to the plea for a more generous and leisurely approach 
to prayer. You cannot sing the Latin at a fox-trot speed. 
There is a grace of gesture and ease for contemplation 
in the way the celebrant begins the Gloria and Credo; 
he finishes them, comes down from the altar and sits 
and listens to the choir echo slowly every phrase. There 
is a savoring of truth, a lingering of beauty. All can 
kneel together and pause a few seconds at the words 
that announce the beginning of our Redemption, when 
God became flesh and man. Here at last you can read 
a missal and not be left ten Latin prayers behind. 

There is even a gracious introduction to all this. The 
missal if not the general practice will inform us that the 
Asperges is a rite preceding the principal Mass on Sun- 
day, wherein the priest, clad in a splendid cope and 
wielding a golden aspergill, descends like the wind of 
the Holy Spirit upon the faithful and scatters the blessing 
about like gentle rain. 

There were servicemen in the war who witnessed all 
this as something new and thought at first that the priest 
was heading out in the wrong direction. Upon their re- 
turn from overseas they may have noticed a new stream- 
lining, especially in large churches, where instead of the 
swift passage of the celebrant through the body of the 
church he comes only to the altar rail and makes a few 
general aspersions to the first few pews. Have we really 
lost anything by this truncated method? Of course we 
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have; we have lost a symbolism, a spiritual significance, 
that attaches to every mere movement of a sacred liturgy. 
Consider for a moment: the priest is the alter Christus, 
and he comes from the altar right into the midst of his 
people as Christ will come in the midst of them, dwell- 
ing in the depths of their souls. The altar rail is no 
barrier between the Shepherd and His flock. In the 
Asperges He passes through it and comes among them; 
at the Offertory, they used to pass through it in proces- 
sion to His altar; in the Communion, they both draw 
together as He communicates to His flock the sacra- 
mental union of His flesh and blood. Now part of this 
unity is destroyed, not in actuality but in the symbolism 
that should properly image the reality. The priest comes 
only to the altar rail for the Asperges. Does God bless 
His people from a distance; does He no longer walk 
among them? At the Offertory we no longer bring gifts 
in person to the altar. Perhaps that is only a practical 
development, but do we still remember that we must 
bring ourselves and give ourselves in person as well as 
our possessions? In all the things of the spirit, the liturgy 
is designed to help us remember. 

We must regain many features of a Christian life; is it 
not good to begin with the Mass, so important as the one 
place where God’s family still assembles? I have never 
thought it a saint’s idealism to hope for a Christian 
community that begins its every day with low Mass, 
crowns its week with high Mass, and unites in a solemn 
Mass on the great feast days of the year. It may be a 
steep mountain from the level of our lives to the height 
of that achievement, and it demands a Christian social 
effort of which the liturgy is the inspiration. But no 
height is attained without effort, and it is long past time 
we began the ascent. 





Looking Ahead 


You don’t need to listen to Earl Godwin to know | 
that storm signals are flying for one of the biggest 
controversies of the year: the question of inter- 
national trade organization. The preparatory meet- 
ing for the ITO begins at Geneva April 8, and hear- 
ings on the ITO proposal are scheduled around the 
U. S., beginning at Washington, D. C., February 25. 

To give our readers a view of some of the live 
issues concerned, a series of five papers will begin 
next week with an article by Clair Wilcox, Direc- 
tor, Office of International Trade Policy, U. S. 
Department of State, who will present his Depart- 
ment’s point of view. Subsequent writers will dis- 
cuss the agricultural and food aspect of interna- 
tional trade; its moral aspects and its regional 
organization, etc. 

Next week, also, Father R. A. Lassance, S.J., 
of Marquette University, will tell of “Industrial 
Harmony in Toledo,” as seen in Toledo’s Labor- 
Management-Citizens Committees. 
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Can Catholics read? 


C. J. Maguire 








Last week’s remarks on our reading may have been 
harsh. But the condition that provoked them is sad. Some 
mitigation of any of the responsibilities indicated may be 
offered. But if one is at all interested in the problem—a 
manifold problem, it is true, involving the bases of gen- 
eral literary criticism, the universal educational puzzle, 
and their peculiar reference to Catholics—a sort of des- 
perate wonderment is always present. “Why should 
Catholics be less aware of the uses of literature than 
others, Catholics who have, according to their own boast, 
the best grounds for recognizing and appreciating the 
best ?” 

The answer to the situation lies in setting up certain 
admitted desirables. It seems that the development of 
a large mass of literate Catholics should be encouraged. 
One valid aim of our educational activities, scholastic 
or parochial, should be the creation of habits of fre- 
quent, wide reading among our populace. This would 
include not only spiritual or inspirational reading, but 
varied secular works as well. Beyond the spread of basic 
literacy, the more desirable end to be attained is an ap- 
preciative taste for the best in writing, and a critical 
faculty for discerning the true and the worthy. The fault 
which leads the average Catholic to share the taste of 
the general for vulgarity in contemporary writing can- 
not be thoroughly corrected by admonition and pro- 
hibition. The best remedy is the awareness of the real 
value of Cinema Sin Stories in contrast with good litera- 
ture. 

Such a development must grow, in its results, past 
the inner state of the reader-to-be-formed. An intelligent 
and acute Catholic reading public is the strongest chal- 
lenge and surest stimulus to the growth of Catholic 
authors. And if this condition can be attained, another 
remote aim is in sight. The course of current literature, 
too often shoddy, too often vainly pretentious, can best 
be affected by the existence of a strong and living force 
in Catholic writing itself. There is little hope that the 
career of the “world” will change when those who know 
best the direction in which it should go are not effec- 
tive in their own activity. 

The parallel that could well be drawn here with other 
controversial subjects is exact. When the Catholic indus- 
trialist, labor leader, statesman, ecclesiast, is not alive 
and working according to his principles, there is no rea- 
son to expect the non-Catholic to alter his own line of 
conduct to conform to our demands. When Catholic 
writers and Catholic readers fail, and fail more miser- 


ably than their fellows in business or politics, it is not 
surprising that the course of literature in general is 
“more of the same, and worse.” 

Thus, the single consideration of the lamentable con- 
ditions of the reading habits of your neighbor can 
give rise to the realization of four great ends to be 
achieved: the growth of literacy among our faithful, the 
sharpening of discernment when they shall read, the 
stimulation and production of a true Catholic literature, 
and the resultant uplift of American letters that can be 
expected to follow such awareness and stimulus. These 
things are desirable. 

This is all very well. Most of the foregoing, taken in 
general, is admittedly true. But are we not dealing with 
something that is not specific to the Catholic mind or 
Catholic life? Isn’t there an essential weakness here that 
is common to all men? Isn’t the fundamental problem 
one that all public educators have to face? Why, then, 
should we require special address to the subject by 
Catholic, who are beset by enough problems already? 

Of course any problem that deals 
with imperfections of men is posed to 
all men alike. But the Catholic does 
require special answers. The Church 
has always acknowleged that literature 
presents certain aspects that provoke 
the distinct attention of Catholics. Is 
the education of the intelligent reader, 
then, a task reserved to the formal 
schoolroom teacher? Or is not the ele- 
vation of the Catholic mind the job of 
all the Church, to be unceasingly and actively under- 
taken? 

If we ask what practically can be done to attain the 
ends before envisioned, obvious improvements upon the 
existing mode are so close at hand as to be overlooked. 
Let us assume that the three agencies cited are really 
responsible for the prevailing illiteracy. A slight shift 
in emphasis can make these forces vital for the regenera- 
tion of the Catholic reader. 

Look first at the parish church. If the parish were to 
admit the existence of literature, much could be done, 
not properly through sermonizing but through the volun- 
tary and alert activities of the people. When the parish 
decides that the recreational social life of its youth is 
endangered by the practices of public places of amuse- 
ment, it sponsors in opposition an example of reputable 





entertainment. It provides dances, parties, shows, mov- 
ies and other forms of recreation; and it does an excep- 
tionally fine job, considered even as direct commercial 
competition. 

The reading habits of the parish are of comparable 
importance with their dancing. A society of continuous 
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activity should be urgently sponsored by the church to 
provide the people with instruction and guidance in 
literature. There should be a parochial library built up 
for the leisure use of the parishioners to encourage 
intelligence as well as piety. In any event, there should 
be an abiding interest on the part of the pastorate in the 
assistance that can be given the layman in the proper 
choice and understanding of all that literature has to 
offer. 

Acknowledgement and undertaking by the parish 
appear all the more necessary when the possibility of 
effective work through the schools is considered. The 
local group, created as it is by living habits, is in a better 
position to advance than the institution established for 
educational purposes. The school, indeed, reaches far 
fewer than the church, the numbers declining sharply 
between the secondary and collegiate levels. But it can 
assist by endeavoring to turn out a product at the age 
of seventeen or twenty-one that has a reading mentality 
and experience above what we should reasonably expect 
from an eighth grader. Drastic revision of the curricula, 
especially in the secondary schools, is called for, and a 
change in methodology is needed, too. Otherwise the 
institutions which are supposed to shape leaders will 
continue to graduate clean, healthy non-readers as be- 
fore. 

If little change in activity can be expected from the 
school because it is an established institution, less can be 
expected from the press becuse it is a commercially 
established institution. But che minimum contribution 
of the publisher, particularly of the periodical publisher, 
is that he desist from over-lauding sentimental twaddle 
as good literature. The book reviews of most of our 
publications are embarrassing when the non-Catholic 
examines them as evidence of the Catholic standards of 
writing and reading. 

All right now. One becomes bored with the plea of 
urgency, of the insistence upon reform, of the demand 
for improvement. (Who does he think we are, anyhow? ) 
Let the wheel turn full. Look into the average Catholic 
home, say in New York. See the bookshelf with seven 
books and the crockery. See the 1887 edition of Tenny- 
son, handed down from a forgotten aunt with literary 
taste. See the News, Mirror and the Journal-American. 
See all the books about movie stars. See the pamphlets 
from the church rack. Maybe even the Book-of-the-Month 
Club selections are around. 

Better still, stop, next Sunday, samples of Catholic 
youth enfranchised, or the model father, or the busy 
matron. Talk a while. Don’t you receive up-to-the-min- 
ute information about baseball, movies, Wall Street. 
notorieties, jazz bands? Of course you do. (We are wide 
awake! ) 

Now, taking your faith in your hands, ask, “What are 
you reading?” 


(We regret that the first part of this article, appear- 
ing in the issue of February 8 carried the author’s name 
misspelled “McGuire.” The correct spelling is given this 
week above this concluding section. Lit. Eb.) 
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Peace 


We have His Peace. We have it as we have 

Here in our hand the light that the dawn gave. 

We own it in its entirety like the sea 

That we ladle up with a spoon in our childishry. 
We are drowned in it the way the diver is 

Who walks in the deep in his apparatuses, 

And who never tastes the brine, though on all sides 
It presses on him as he falters in slow strides. 


It was offered to us with the same exquisite care 

That the apples were by the tree—I can’t think where— 
That bent them down to us in their rich load, 

And brushed our sleeve as we passed on the hill-road. 
It was given to us in such a lordly way 

We couldn’t politely refuse it, we couldn’t say: 

“It’s something I don’t deserve.” And pass on. 

We couldn’t disregard it.—It’s not done. 


Therefore, it is, in every station or season 
We are Croesuses all with peace past rhyme or reason. 
And those who see us flurried, they must know 
It cannot be perturbation; it’s mere show. 
DANIEL SARGENT 


Levite 
With a thoughtful spider to lace the window 
With a feathery crack to relieve the wall— 


Twelve by fifteen figured nicely 
This is the room and this is all. 


Beauty that doubtful eyes would seek 
Today, the slow months shall uncover 
With solitude building a wall about 
And silence near as a lover. 


There to the crucifix I will kneel 

Where the long night bulks about my back 
There to be less to the heart of man 
Than half-remembered Melchidisech. 


Wrapt would I be in his innocence 

As he apart from age or tears 

Whose faint footstep (as mine) would fall 
Lightly as dust on the ruined years. 


Leaving no echo to follow after, 

Only a memory, only a sign: 

The shadow above the bread: a moment 
The grave face mirrored in the wine. 


Twelve by fifteen figured nicely 
(With a feathery crack to relieve the wall 
With a thoughtful spider to lace the window) 
This be the room and this be all. 
D. J. BERRIGAN 
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Record on Poland 





DEFEAT IN VICTORY 





By Jan Ciechanowski. Doubleday. 397p. 
$3.50 


Now that President Truman is plan- 
ning his annual winter vacation, the 
last has been said about his taking part 
in one more meeting, to end all such 
meetings, of the chief executives of the 
Big Three. As the New York Times 
remarks (Feb. 3, 1947), such meetings 
were essential during the war to co- 
ordinate military strategy, but have 
now served their purpose. “Their po- 
litical results, which turned eastern 
Europe over to Russia and paved the 
way for Russian hegemony over the 
rest of the Continent and a large part 
of Asia, have now risen up to trouble 
us, and are largely responsible for the 
difficulties we face in making peace.” 
And we are experiencing more and 
more bitterly the grim paradox that a 
democracy, at which Hitler, Mussolini 
and Tojo sneered as incapable to wage 
successful war, won the greatest mili- 
tary victory in history, and yet—itself 
essentially a government of and by 
peace—is unable to win the peace. 
Seated on the doorstep of every place 
where the Allied leaders met was 
Poland, the country that was first to 
resist the conquerors, that had never 
produced a quisling, which was radi- 
cally democratic in its modern form of 
government, which had neither colonies 
nor territorial ambitions, whose people 
are racially the most Slavic of all 
Slavs, which had the most highly or- 
ganized underground for combating the 
Nazis. Poland looked for no special 
privileges, for no rich postwar prizes. 
It sought the simplest and most natural 
of objectives: to obtain from this coun- 
try, on the same terms as the other 
nations, equipment and permission to 
fight side by side with the rest of the 
Allies against the common aggressor, 
and to preserve the peace and liberty 
of its inhabitants. Having all reasons 
and justice on its side, its claims were 
greeted with every assurance of sym- 
pathy and understanding, not to speak 
of precious promises. But it just hap- 
pened that sympathy and understand- 
ing and promises, and everything else 
established upon morality and reason, 
were paralyzed in the face of a Power 


that knew only one law, that of totally 
brute force. And the result was the 
annihilation of the real Poland as a 
sovereign and self-governing nation. 
The story of how this all happened 
is told in Defeat in Victory, by Jan 
Ciechanowski, former Polish Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, who chose as 
the motto of his book Count Bis- 
marck’s words: “No one will ever be 
rich enough to buy his enemies by 
concessions.” A record is offered with 
great sobriety, free from the pathos 
and passion that might be justified in 
such a narrative but would tepel many 
an otherwise sympathetic reader. It is 
very ably written, in the easy, clear 
style of a man who is used to talking 
of the events he has lived through, who 
is warm in his affections and given to 
see the best in all men, yet makes no 
attempt to dramatize or work for a 
journalistic historian’s effect. 





It is a fairly sure guess that what 
Ciechanowski has so graphically and 
intelligently written will go a long way 
toward forming American public opin- 
ion in the months to come. and will 
rank with Time for Decision, by Sum- 
ner Welles—whose exit from the State 
Department the author deplores as a 
turning point from the prospect of hope 
to the vision of despair. (Mentioning 
Ciechanowski by chance to one of the 
former diplomats and State Depart- 
ment officials for whom here and there 
in the book the Ambassador professes 
his regards, the reviewer heard from 
the colleague a like expression of 
regard. 

The dreadful drama of Peland’s ex- 
tinction was acted on a crowded stage. 
On each actor the author turns a quiet, 
observant light. Poland’s “Grand Old 
Man,” Paderewski, three days before 
his death issued a strong statement ex- 
pressing faith in the United States 
policy, trusting that it be conditional 
upon the Soviet assurance of freedom 
and justice, to be shown by freeing all 
the Polish people deported to Russia. 

It was British pressure on General 
Sikorski which was the “first swallow 
on the rising dawn of a new British 
policy of appeasement.” And on the 


very day that Sikorski—who foresaw 
his own tragic end—was being cere- 
moniously received in Kuibyshev by 
the Soviet Government, some 200 miles 
away, at Saratov, a secret meeting of 
Polish Communists was organized by 
the same Government. Galicia-born 
Sikorski, in the author’s opinion, did 
not himself fully grasp, as did Russian- 
born Ciechanowski and Raczynski, 
Poland’s President, the true inwardness 
of Stalin’s unswerving persistence. “In 
line with Soviet diplomacy,” says the 
author, “tactics were flexible and di- 
rected by opportunism. Policy was in- 
exorable, continuous and. inflexible.” 
Steadily, through all the negotiations, 
“political expansionism was appearing 
on the Soviet horizon and shaping into 
a policy of grab and control which 
could be summed up in one word— 
domination.” And this process was 
mightily aided by the “complex of 
fear” of a separate peace with Hitler, 
that grew up in Great Britain. 

The author’s impressions and ex- 
periences of President Roosevelt are 
too manifold to sum up in a few words. 
From few did he meet with greater 
encouragement and _ understanding, 
from none with more bitter disappoint- 
ment, chiefly from that peculiar “pas- 
sive attitude” which seemed to prevent 
American statesmen from realizing 
their own tremendous might. Says the 
writer: 

I considered this attitude as a seri- 

ous tactical error at that time and 

said so frankly. 

In my opinion, when Soviet 
Russia was largely dependent on 
the aid of her Western Allies, 
when in discussions with Stalin on 
the fundamentals of postwar plan- 
ning, full advantage could be 
taken of bargaining points such as 
Lend-lease, food supplies, the 
timing and location of the second 
front, it probably would have been 
easier to convince or to coerce the 
great eastern totalitarian dictator- 
ship that it could not hope simul- 
taneously to benefit by the ad- 
vantages of its alliance with the 
United Nations and to retain the 
advantages gained by its associa- 
tion with Hitler in the first two 
years of the war. 


And when the Teheran conference 
came, such observers as Louis Fischer 
and Justice Felix Frankfurter are 
quoted as agreeing with the author 
“that Stalin has scored practically on 
all points,” which particular cat Molo- 
tov later unexpectedly let loose from 
secrecy’s bag when he revealed Te- 
heran’s agreements. 

The last phases of the struggle, par- 
ticularly those that deal with Miko- 
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FLASH 
Book Club rights to 
LOUIS BUDENZ’S 
life story and expose of Communist 
underground have just been 
awarded to the 
THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Watch for further announcement. 
Save 1/3—and more. 











TIMELY FOR 
LENT and HOLY WEEK 


An Enduring Easter Gift 


THEOLOGY FOR THE MIND 
AND THE HEART 


The Atonement of Christ is God's 
Method of our At-one-ment with Him 
GOD’S OWN METHOD 
by Aloysius McDonough, CP, STD 
with preface by 
Archbishop Cushing of Boston 
READY FEBRUARY 15 $2.00 
Postage Prepaid on Prepaid Orders 


THE SIGN PRESS 


Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 











New pamphlet on the 
PRIESTHOOD 
for high school boys 


This new 24 page booklet, Come Follow 
Me, (Published February 1) discusses voca- 
tion to the Ey motives, re- 
uirements, opportunities for service of 
in the diocese or religious order. 
The author, Father Neil Boyton, S.J., 
(widely known as a teacher, student ad- 
viser, author of juvenile fiction, and Boy 
ut organizer) writes clearly and con- 
on his topic, and in a way any boy 
will like and understand. 
The booklet, while addressed to the boy, 
is offered chiefly to schools, for distri- 
bution by counselors, principals and teachers, 
especially during retreats. 











25 copies for $3. 7 for $1. 
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THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 


Westminster, Md., & 826 Newton St., Brookland, D. C. 
Catholic and Secular Books of All Pub- 


lishers Promptly -_—- Best Library 
Discounts to All atholic Institutions. 





Monthly catalogue. 


LT i 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Rheims Challoner Version 
Re-edited Carey edition with preface 
giving history of the Rheims version 
and shawing many comparisons be- 
tween the old and new edition. 








At ali Catholic Bookstores or direct from 


C. WILDERMANN Co. 
% The Douay Bible House 
33 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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lajczyk’s superhuman attempts to ap- 
peal to all that was human in the 
Allies, are the most painful to read, 
climaxing the pitiful moments when 
President Roosevelt’s last opportunity 
for grasping the reins of world leader- 
ship coincided with the relentless 
progress of his final sickness, and on 
V-E Day the Ambassador beheld the 
political paralysis in Britain and the 
puzzles that confronted America’s new 
President. Despite the rude blows that 
Churchill dealt to Poland’s hopes at 
the moment of greatest crisis, the au- 
thor refused to countenance the raising 
of any “British bogey.” Adding one 
more reminder of America’s ignorance 
of her immense power, of the “weight 
of her word all over the world,” his 
story ends abruptly with the termina- 
tion of his own ambassadorship. His 
“mission to the United States had come 
to an abrupt end.” But the mission of 
Ciechanowski, as a still living and 
speaking witness to the truth, is but 
just beginning. Joun LaFarce 


Meet the train 





GRAND CENTRAL 





By David Marshall. Whittlesey House. 
280p. $3.50 


If G. K. Chesterton hardly ever, by his 
own account, caught a train except by 
accident or the persevering efforts of 
his friends, that fact can have caused 
him little pain. For he has said that 
he knew few more fascinating places 
to be stranded in than a railway sta- 
tion. And if one has to be stranded in 
a railway station, my advice is that he 
find someone like David Marshall and 
cleave to him until it is time for the 
next train. The hazard is, of course, 
that, having listened for a while to his 
David Marshall, he will suddenly 
realize that the next train and the one 
after it have gone, and that it is, in 
fact, the next day. The biggest diffi- 
culty, however, is that David Marshalls 
must be hard to find. 

Grand Central might merely have 
been an interesting book about a rail- 
way station—albeit about the most 
famous railway station in the world. 
(Incidentally, since the building of 
Pennsylvania Station made it no longer 
the largest railway station in the world, 
its official title is Grand Central Ter- 
minal—Penn Station not being a ter- 
minal). But Mr. Marshall has made it 
more than just an interesting book. He 
shows Grand Central as an epitome and 
a history of America. Listen to Bill 
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Hood, for instance, teaching girls to 

sell railway tickets: 
I wanted them to learn their rail- 
road geography. .. . So I began 
with American history . . . and 
showed them how the country grew 
because there was timber here and 
corn there and cattle somewhere 
else; how the railroads were laid 
to tap these resources, and how the 
settlers drifted like loose earth in 
a windstorm till the railroads came 
and gave them something to cling 
to, and how the towns grew up 
along the railroads. 

It was history, I said, that laid 
the tracks down where they lie to- 
day . . . and tracks ran east-and- 
west, as Lincoln discovered to his 
sad dismay; and Scott of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad replied that if 
only the tracks ran north-and- 
— there wouldn’t be any Civil 

ar. 


There is a whole segment of American 
history epitomized in the savage fight 
in the stock market and city and State 
legislatures, with no holds barred and 
no trick too low, between Commodore 
Van Der Bilt and the Gould-Fisk-Drew 
team. One must wonder in passing at 
the stupidity of financiers and law- 
makers who could fall twice in succes- 
sion for the same trick. 

Mr. Marshall conducts you into 
every nook and corner of Grand Cen- 
tral and its workings—from Despatch- 
er, without whose order no wheel may 
turn on the “high iron,” to the Oyster 
Bar, which provides one of the termi- 
nal’s most inscrutable mysteries. For, 
on a wet day in summer, half New York 
seems to descend upon the Bar looking 
for clams. While the barometer is high 
and the sun shines, Nick, the proprie- 
tor, can get by on five thousand clams 
a day; when the rain falls, consump- 
tion jumps to forty-five thousand. Nick 
keeps one eye close on the weather re- 
ports and the other on the sky. 

A word about the technique of the 
book. Marshall is ostensibly led on a 
tour of Grand Central by one Ichabod. 
The tour begins at 6:51 A M. and ends 
at 10:22 P. M. In between is sand- 
wiched the history of Grand Central, 
how it came to be what and where it is, 
the great architectural and engineering 
struggle with Manhattan's granite and 
the ever-swelling tide of men and 
women daily pouring in and out of New 
York. It is only in retrospect that you 
notice how this congeries of history, 
legend, technical information, humor 
and fantasy has been so smoothly dove- 
tailed that everything seems to come 
naturally and in its place. The en- 
gineering of the book is worthy of its 
grand subject. Cuaries Keenan 
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LAND OF PROMISE 





By Walter Havighurst. Macmillan. 


366p. $3 


Land of Promise makes pleasant read- 
ing. Mr. Havighurst has ignored all 
documentation for his account. More- 
over, the book constitutes no contribu- 
tion to historical knowledge. Rather, it 
is a moderate popularization of pre- 
vious research. Here the reader finds 
a literary mural of panoramic propor- 
tions. Interesting and unusual inci- 
dents and people in the history of the 
Old Northwest are colorfully and 
vitally depicted. 

The picture begins with the age of 
the Ohio Indian mound-builders and 
ends with a long, low ore-carrier nudg- 
ing into her slip at a Gary, Indiana, 
steel mill. The large canvas between 
these points is filled with episodes and 
personalities, some historical, some 
partially legendary. An enjoyable blend 
is the final result. 

Brightly drawn panels of LaSalle, 
Pontiac and George Rogers Clark make 
up the mural. Background for these 
and other outstanding figures is fur- 
nished by the work of the surveyors, 
boatmen on canals and rivers, wag: 
goners and railroadmen. Side by side 
are sketched the good and the bad; 
Simon Kenton, loyal American, and 
Simon Girty, traitor; “Johnny Apple- 
seed,” selfless humanitarian, and Har- 
mon Blennerhasset, conspirator; the 
Maddy brothers, who built Ohio Riv- 
er boats, and the Harper brothers, who 
preyed on river traffic. With equal 
clarity are painted the struggles, suc- 
cesses and failures of common ordinary 
folk who actually peopled the land 
once it was opened. 

Interwoven with the many incidents 
of this familiar tale is that of the vari- 
ous ephemera! religious settlements, as 


“Sulpitian [sic] paddlers” (p. 56). 
These are not major blemishes but 
they mar an otherwise delightful book. 
Land of Promise will never be a ref- 
erence work for the history of Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin 
and part of Minnesota. However, the 
author had no intention of its filling 
such a role. He assures us that he has 
long wished someone would write a 
book of this type. The reader will 
quickly suspect that Mr. Havighurst en- 
joyed himself very much while writing 
a story so contagiously enthusiastic. 
WiriuaM N. Biscnorr 





THE MARBLE MAN’S WIFE 





By Hayden Norwood. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 200p. $2.75. 

Julia Wolfe, wife of a marble-cutter 
and mother of Thomas Wolfe, is bet- 
ter known to readers of Look Home- 
ward, Angel as Eliza Gant; but she 
emerges from this memoir as a char- 
acter in her own right. Mr. Hayden, a 
Pennsylvania newspaper man and a 
firm believer in the literary genius of 
the late novelist, has assembled a “con- 
versational biography” of the woman 
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were those of the Rappites, Shakers 
and Jansenites. The closing panel por- 
trays the history and fable of the 
4,000-mile shoreline of the Great Lakes. 

Only once in this fascinating sketch 
does the hand of the artist waver. His 
treatment of Catholic mission work, in 
the chapter on the French advance, 
shows lack of understanding and too 
close dependence on unreliable authori- 
ties. Furthermore, his use of Catholic 
terms usually betrays a complete ab- 
sence of correct information. Regard- 
less of his personal religious convic- 
tions, a careful writer would not refer 
to a group of Catholic missionaries as, 
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who died recently, just short of eighty- 
six, from an almost stenographic repe- 
’ tion of her reminiscences. 

Mrs. Wolfe’s quite phenomenal 
memory carried back beyond her sec- 
ond birthday—she was born in 1860— 
and the result is a detailed record of 
the family, its marryings, harryings, 
buryings and business deals. She com- 
bined an intensely practical and a vis- 
ionary streak in her character, and 
numerous instances are cited of her 
prophetic dreams and intimations of 
mortality. Unfortunately for the gen- 
eral reader, there are as many exam- 
ples of her business acumen, and at 


the end of the brief book one is sub- 
merged in a recital of prices paid and 
reaped on Florida real estate. Some 
of the details are interesting in their 
own right as giving a sharp, untouched 
picture of rural and small-town life 
in North Carolina. For members of 
the Thomas Wolfe cult, it offers a 
key to many of the characters and 
conjuries of his autobiographical nov- 
els, and also allows Eliza to defend 
herself against Eugene Gant. Mr. Nor- 
wood paid a visit to Asheville to pay 
tribute to Thomas Wolfe but he re- 
mained to be captivated by Julia. 
Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 
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ERASMUS’ COMPARISON OF ST. 
Paul’s style and thought to a river 
is singularly fortunate. For his words 
show all the moods of a stream; they 
darken when his overhanging mind is 
clouded with worry, they quiver and 
shine when his topic is joyous; they 
slide smoothly through deep canyons 
of thought or tumble foaming over 
abrupt drops; they glitter into rapids, 
flatten out into broad expanses, wander 
off into estuaries. His First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, perhaps the most fa- 
mous of his letters, reprinted in part by 
M. Lincoln Schuster in the The World's 
Great Letters, illustrates all this; and 
the passage read in the Mass for Quin- 
quagesima Sunday is Paul at his most 
characteristic. 

Long before, the prophet Joel had 
foretold that the age of the Messiah 
would be marked by an outpouring of 
the Spirit, that the first converts would 
be gifted with miraculous powers (Joel 
2:28), a prophecy to which Peter ap- 
pealed in his Pentecostal sermon (Acts 
2:16). These extraordinary endow- 
ments—prophecy, the power to speak 
various tongues and to heal the sick 
—were divinely designed as an external 
indication of the internal grace of con- 
version and as a means of disseminating 
the Christian doctrine. But so bound- 
less is man’s capacity for missing the 
point and exalting himself, that these 
powers were regarded by some of their 
possessors as personal; they became 
the occasion of self-glorification, of un- 
seemly rivalry and envy. This was the 
situation in the early Corinthian 
Church and against it Paul lashes out, 
capping his rebuke with the incredibly 
beautiful description of charity. 

Charity is above all, charity must be 
in all, charity is the queen of the vir- 
tues and it must rule all gifts and pow- 
ers. No matter what faculties a man 
may have, if he has not got charity, 
they are all sound and fury signifying 
nothing. The gift of tongues, prophecy, 
philanthropy—without charity they are 
soulless shells. 

This was Paul’s central theme and 
fundamental thesis. “Owe no man any- 
thing,” he tells the Romans, “except 
to love one another; for he who loves 
his neighbor has fulfilled the Law” 
(Rom. 13:8). After enumerating to 
the Colossians the essential predicates 
of a good Christian—mercy, kindness, 
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humility, meekness, patience and for- 
bearance—he adds: “But above all 
these things have charity, which is the 
bond of perfection” (Col. 3:14). “For 
the whole Law is fulfilled in one word: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” (Gal. 5:14). Here he warns the 
Corinthians that marvels and prodigies 
will cease but that charity, “the more 
excellent way” (13:1), will endure 
even throughout eternity when faith 
will flower into realization and hope 
flame up in fruition. Once again Paul’s 
mind perfectly mirrors the mind of His 
Master whose chief commandment was 
love of God and neighbor. 

Read that “hymn to charity,” as it 
has been called and see how genuinely 
Christian you are. Charity is patient, 
is kind; a divine concept surely in this 
day of snarling hatreds. Charity does 
not envy, is not pretentious or puffed 
up, is not ambitious or self-seeking; 
what a reversal of the values which so 
widely obtain in the world today, what 
an indictment of us who have fallen 
from these high principles. What is in 
your heart? Anger, cruelty, jealousy, 
pride, burning ambition, self-worship? 
That is the complete opposite of the 
Christian heart, as Paul depicts it. 

Take that passage on charity and, 
for the word “charity” substitute the 
phrase “a Christian” and you will dis- 
cover an accurate summary of what 
you should be. A Christian is kind, pa- 
tient, not pretentious, and so for the 
rest. How do you measure up? 

Wituiam A. Donacny, S.J. 
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SWEETHEARTS. For the last thirty 
years, rather more than less, it has 
been common knowledge that Bobby 
Clark is a capable comedian who with 
no perceptible effort can throw an 
audience in stitches and keep it in the 
same as long as he desires. When it 
was reported that he had been en- 
gaged to star in a revival of Victor 
Herbert’s Sweethearts, everybody knew 
a good show was coming up. Sweet- 
hearts has arrived, presented by Paula 
Stone and Michael Sloane in The Shu- 
bert, and, as was generally expected, 
it is good. 

The original book has been revised 
by John Cecil Holm and the master’s 
music has been doctored a bit by 
Russell Bennett. John Kennedy direct- 
ed. So much for production details, 


which it is hardly likely that anyone 
will notice. 

Like everyone else with a radio and 
a pair of ears, I have heard a great 
deal of Victor Herbert’s music, prob- 
ably all of it, but only three complete 
scores. Sweethearts is the least melodi- 
ous of the three, which probably ex- 
plains why V. H. for once plays sec- 
ond fiddle to a superlative comic. 

Clark is in rare form, with all his 
old tricks and bufooneries: his painted- 
on specs, his cigar smoking like a 
locomotive climbing the Alleghenies, 
his rooster’s courting strut; his gau- 
cheries and occasional finesse, and his 
ability to make the ridiculous natural 
and the normal hilarious. There must 
be other performers and voices worthy 
of mention, but bless me if I can re- 
member any of them except Marjorie 
Gateson, who has a droll way of com- 
plementing Clark’s antics. Persons with 
delicate diaphragms will find it wise to 
delete Sweethearts from their theatre 
list. 


IF IN THE GREEN WOOD, by Vic- 
toria Kuhn, presented by the Black- 
friars in their 57th Street playhouse, 
is the kind of play that cught to be 
seen more often in the commercial the- 
atre. If such plays are not profitable, 
there is something wrong, not with 
the theatre, but with our way of life 
and we are a wofully callous and un- 
intelligent people. 

Miss Kuhn, like the authors of 
Temper The Wind, is concerned about 
the shape of things to come in inter- 
national relationships. Her leading 
character, Baron Mark, is recalled 
home by the Premier of his unnamed 
country, from which he has been vir- 
tually exiled. His proven statesman- 
ship and good’ will make him the man 
best equipped to lead his nation’s UNO 
delegation, and he is wanted for that 
post. If he declines the portfolio, the 
only alternative is an urbanely vicious 
man, strong as Iago was strong, and 
quite as ruthless. The Baron does not 
want the post, and considers accepting 
it only after he discovers what manner 
of man his rival is. On the verge of de- 
cision, he is tripped up by the infi- 
delity of his wife and his closest friend. 
If you are interested in the rest of the 
story, you will have to take it from 
here in the Friars’ show shop. 

It is not a prissy story; one might 
even call it sexy, but sexy in a mature 
way, without lubricity. The characters 
are not profiles or lay figures, but 
genuine people whom one can admire 


or love or detest—not for their vir- 
tues but for the human warmth in 
them. The most persuasive, I think, 
is the Premier—the man who was lifted 
to power because he was thought to 
be a weakling, but who learns his job 
by working at. it and has never lost 
contact with his conscience. The di- 
rection, by Dennis Gurney, the writing, 
and the acting, by more names than I 
have space to mention, make this one 
of the Friar’s better productions. It 
closes February 16. 
Tueopuitus Lewis 


\r 








MARC CHAGALL’S art is splendidly 
demonstrated in the exhibition of his 
paintings and etchings at the Chicago 
Art Institute. This show is practically 
identical with that held last year at 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art, 
and it is indicative of this artist’s stat- 
us, and of the unusual taste shown in 
selecting his work, that it was so com- 
plete a success in each instance. As 
it is something of a definitive exhibition 
of the work of a great artist, it is to be 
hoped that it will be displayed in other 
parts of the country, although its size 
(it fills six of the Institute’s galleries) 
may affect that possibility. 

Raymond Breinin, who is a well- 
known painter in his own right, de- 
signed the exhibition background and 
hung the show. His arrangement sug- 
gests an effort to counteraet the rigid 
and inflexible form of the galleries so 
as better to focus attention on the in- 
dividual art works, a desirable end but 
dificult to achieve in the Institute. 

His background treatment, in domi- 
nant places, borrows some of its forms 
from architecture and becomes objec- 
tive and disturbing for its purpose. 
Frequently it is in agreeable relation- 
ship with Chagall’s work, usually by 
reason of Mr. Breinin’s color rather 
than the forms he employs. As a result 
the exhibition arrangement is more in- 
teresting as an attempt than it is suc- 
cessful as a design whose function is 
one of subjective relationship to the 
exhibited material. 

The Chagall works themselves are 
gallery art at its best, and the con- 
trolled power of his designs, together 
with their rare beauty of form and 
color, combine to make both paintings 
and etchings a delightful experience. 
This is related to the artist’s personal 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education; Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 
tional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 


GEORGETOWN 


VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited 
Junior College and High School for Girls 
148th Year 
College oteeraey and General Courses, 
Junior College, Secretarial and Medical Sec- 
retary Courses, Boarding and Day. Sports. 
Advantage of country Life in the National 
Capital. 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 








MT. ST. MARY - ON - THE - HUDSON 


Newburgh, New York 

Grades First to Twe th. College Preparatory and 
Courses. Emphasis on a. Health, 

Spiritual and Mental Dev: 

State-Chartered accredited by 
Middle States Association 

Art Music - ee. - Home Economics 

Al Seasonable Overlooks Hudson 

one Rs oF ria DOMINIC 

elephone Newburgh 800 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 


OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 
For Information Address the Registrar 


College of SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 


as a major subject, and Music. Teacher Training 
course eee in all degrees . 
i t iden in a * capital city. Day 
students am 


For particulars address the Registrar 

















MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washi Baltimore 9, Maryland 
_ le College Tor’ Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 





Courses leadi to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 

Nursing Modical ‘Technology, Pre-Medical. 

meres, Nurs: a! , Pre- 

Two-year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 

Arts +75 (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
the Lower Division of the College. 








ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


School Departments, Elementary and High, 
Affiliated with the State University, Con- 
plete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 


Address: Directress 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and ya ms sry 
pre-medical, journalism, teach 


secretarial studies, library science, P arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 

















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 

A Catholic Colle ege for Women conducted by 
the Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. On the main line 
P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelphia. Address 
Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn 
Mawr 4514. 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, Sec- 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Peda- 
gogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed field 
trips in all departments. Athletics. EXTEN- 
SIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, a se 
N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris an 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend.Mother. 














COLLEGE OF ST. MARY 
OF THE SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Resident and Day College for Women 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Music, Home Economics 


REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA: 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 




















IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Washington 16, D. C. 


An acoredited Cothctie Sastpution for Women. Sis- 
ters of hy FT. . Mary-of-the-Woods. Resi- 
dent and Day Seedsone Two year transfer course 
in Liberal >. ay —-- courses in Home Crafts, 
Secretarial General, Fine Arts. 
SEMINARY Four Year College ) ee 
Hall — Grades | 
Address: The ~~ ay 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses 
in arts and sciences. Business administra- 
tion, home economics, pre-medical, teacher 
training, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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type of symbolic expressionism, which. 
constitutes an intellectual and imagin- 
ative framework around which his art 
functions. While assertions about a liv- 
ing artist’s place in the hierarchy of 
the great carries a risk, my personal 
conviction is that this one outranks the 
painters of his generation. 

His underlying feeling for humanity 
and his sense of mystical elements sep- 
arate him from the impersonal aridity 
of Picasso and other abstract and 
pseudo-abstract painters of the School 
of Paris, just as these qualities he pos- 
sesses in such fuilness ally him with 
Roualt, in a companionable relation- 
ship. That relationship, however, pro- 
ceeds no farther than this underlying 
pre-occupation, for Chagall, in contrast 
to the great Frenchman, covers a broad- 
er field of expression and achieves a 
wider play in the variations of his pic- 
torial treatment. 

That the lyric quality of his work 
also brings it into touch with that of 
his countryman, Kandinsky, is evident 
both in his comparable freedom within 
the canvas boundaries and in his use 
of full, rich, live color. It is only in 
the surface factors that they coalesce, 
however; for Chagall, in the entirety 
of his work, stands alone. He is com- 
pletely and uniquely himself. 

The art he has produced in such 
abundance has strength and sensitivity, 
of design and glory of color, an un- 
usual combination, which is maintained 
on a uniformly high artistic plane. The 
continually repeated freshness of his 
conceptions and their consistent devel- 
opment into color and form show him 
to be an artist whose well-based style 
is formed and fused with an internal, 
spiritualized variety. It is this which 
makes each of Chagall’ works appear 
to be a new and precious performance 
which has about it the complementing 
qualities of childlike vision and artistic 
depth. Barry Byrne 


ibis 








I'LL BE YOURS. What remains of 
Ferenc Molnar’s original play, The 
Good Fairy, is not of great importance 
in this film treatment, but musical pic- 
tures may find a new justification in 
that they do more than crtical thun- 
der to expose second-rate dramaturgy. 
The story is light enough to require 
one of those grimly gay Continental 


























backgrounds with champagne and clev- 
emess on every tongue, and, trans 
planted to New York, it leans heavily 
on Deanna Durbin’s singing. When a 
country girl with dreams of a career 
is exposed to the social whirl by a 
kindly waiter, she is led to pretend 
marriage with a young, idealistic law- 
yer in order to divert: the attentions 
of an aging millionaire. The wealthy 
man’s attempt to dispose of the lawyer 
by giving him a responsible job back- 
fires, and romance is stabilized when 
the girl admits her stratagem. William 
Seiter has not been able to make the 
story sparkle, but there are amusing 
moments which do not depend on the 
customary slyness of such imports. Tom 
Drake, William Bendix and Adolph 
Menjou are adequate in cardboard 
roles. This is a good musical for the 


whole family. (Universal) 


THE SHOW-OFF. George Kelly’s por- 
trait of a small man with big ideas has 
been done in every light entertainment 
medium but stereoscopic slides, and it 
still has a comic vitality that neither 
Hollywood nor high-school thespians 
can stale. This version is preserved 
from becoming a mere vehicle by the 
fact that Red Skelton plays it straight, 
or as straight as an over-stylized comed- 
ian could play it. It is still the story 
of the smart-aleck clerk who talks him- 
self into a promise to solve his in-laws’ 
problems and manages to put over the 
important big deal after a very trying 
time is had by all. The humor of the 
piece is based soundly on fallible hu- 
man nature, and William Seiter’s di- 
rection follows precedent in concen- 
trating on the key character. Marilyn 
Maxwell, Marjorie Main, Virginia 
O’Brien and Rochester perform more 
than they act, but the total effect is 
good family amusement. (MGM) 


SAN QUENTIN. Even an introduction 
by former Warden Lawes of Sing Sing 
cannot spread a mantle of social sig- 
nificance over this prison thriller, and 
the film remains a poor entertainment 
risk for adults. It has less to do with 
penology than the producer would have 
you think. The main action stems from 
the successful efforts of a veteran, an 
erstwhile inmate of San Quentin, to 
nab an escaped convict who has vio- 
lated the institution’s honor system and 
incidentally shot the warden. Gordon 
Douglas allows some footage to that 
system, inadvertently leaving the snide 
suspicion that the best honor system 
is based on lack of opportunity. Law 


rence Tierney and Marian Carr are fea- 
tured to no overpowering purpose. 
(RKO) 


DEAD RECKONING. If the current 
trend toward muscular melodrama goes 
further, audiences may have to go into 
training to sit through their weekly 
round of sluggings and shootings. It 
is too late in the day to note the Roman 
realism in these films, but perhaps in- 
telligent patrons will come to see the 
absurdity of sedentary stars posing as 
gladiators. This exercise in bare- 
knuckle detection has a synthetic war 
background to heighten its play on 
stock responses. A paratroop veteran 
investigates the disappearance of his 
buddy as they are on their way to be 
decorated for heroism. He solves a 
couple of murders and saves himself 
from an embarrassing entanglement 
when the villainess of the piece is killed 
in an accident. John Cromwell's direc- 
tion adds to the tastelessness of the 
story which is sordid and brutal with- 
out much claim to credibility. Hum- 
phrey Bogart and Lizabeth Scott are 
featured in an adult scuffle. (Colum- 
bia) Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FELL INTO NO 
clear-cut behavior pattern. . . 
too much of the higgledy-piggledy, the 
this-that-and-the-other in the procession 
of events. . . . In the East, whiskers 
crackled. .. . / As a New Yorker smoked 
a gift stogey in bed, his Yan Dyke 
beard and handle-bar mustache caught 
Both were heavily damaged. 
Hundreds of 
trophies for fire-fighting and the New 
New York fire house containing them 
were razed by fire. . . . Urban life was 
glimpsed. . . . A Chicago grocer reached 
up to a shelf, felt something slimy 
wriggling around. It was a boa con- 


. There was 


on fire. 
. Irony took form... . 


strictor packed by error in a banana 
shipment. The grocer screamed, called 
for police. . How newspapers can 
move the public to action was demon- 
strated. . . . After a Baltimore paper 
printed a series of articles denouncing 
a certain public schoo] building as un- 
fit for educational purposes, somebody 
tried to burn the building down. . . . 
Demonstrated likewise was the emotion- 
arousing ability of the silver screen. 

A twelve-year Philadelphia boy 








MONEY 
ON ALL 
STANDARD 
BRAND 


and others 
SHIPPED SAME DAY 


TO ANY PART IN U. S. OR ABROAD ON 
RECEIPT OF CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


PERFECT ARRIVAL GUARANTEED' 


lows: Within 150 Miles * For 3 Cortoms 15¢ * Add V¢ for each 
odditional corton + Distont Orders Require Extra Postoge. 
WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF POPULAR 











OF CIGARS—Write fer Price List 
i re 


OUR 28th YR 10 O SATISFIED CUSTOMER 


SILVER ROD SALES 


DEPT. G, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 











EYE EXAMINATIONS == Three Registered 
Optometrists havi of ox ence are your 
service, te give you ‘examination and advice. 


GLASSES a+ reasonable 


Established 1692 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Louis Optometrists 
SIX EAST “aTH Seat tr’ New YORK, W. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman's 34th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: CA. 5-6774 


prices 
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Clerical Tailors of the Better Kind ] 
PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal 4 
sells materials by the yard for cassocks and ¢ 
suits. Also made-up cassocks for this pur- 4 
pose. Avail yourself of this valuable service. ¢ 
Guaranteed satisfaction. Send for samples ¢ 
Now! CASSOCKS IN 3 WEEKS’ sae 
170 FIFTH AVENUE 

VICTOR PASCAL ntw York‘io. mY. | 
“The Cassock Specialists” 4 
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Trained Caseworkers Wanted for Catholic 
Family and Child Welfare Agency Ex- 
panding and Developing Its Program 


GRADE I— $2400-$3180 
GRADE II — $2700-$3360 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE 
995 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 











NOTICES 


10¢ per word. Payment with order. 





POSITION wanted as teacher, case super- 
visor, director, executive by married man. 
Ten years of social service in public agency, 
case supervisor last three. Business experi- 
ence besides High School and College teach- 
ing. Box O, America Press, 70 E. 45th St., 
a a, oe. oe ie “ 
WANTED: Layout man and artist. Refer- 
ences and past history required. The Sal- 
vatorian Fathers, Publishing Department, 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 

MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, needs prayers and gifts to_expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help Rey. 











Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 

JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 


contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books 
you want but can’t locate. Catholic books a 
specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, 
etc. Write for Catalogue, Irish Industries 
Depot. Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. (Near 65th 
St.), New York 21, N. Y. 
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watching a spy movie thriller became 
so agitated he gulped down a nickel 
he had been clinching between his 
teeth. ... 


Efforts to foster international good- 
will went into high gear. . . . To anemic 
British circus elephants dying for want 
of peanuts in peanutless England, 
North Carolinians rushed sacks of pea- 
nuts. ... To Peiping, China, the United 
States Army rushed one corporal and 
two sergeants to teach the Chinese how 
to operate laundries. . . . Credulity con- 
tinued. . . . An itinerant fortune-teller 
called on a Georgia housewife, ex- 
pressed willingness to cast a spell for 
holding a husband’s affection. . . . The 
housewife handed over a forty-dollar 
dress to receive the spell. Remarking 
she would soon be back, the fortune- 
teller went off with the dress... . In 
Brooklyn, another woman was waiting 
for the return of a gypsy. The gypsy, 
who claimed the power of making 
money grow by sprinkling salt on it, 
had walked off with $800 belonging to 
the woman. . . . She was to start the 
money growing, then bring it back... . 
Both women waited and waited; all in 
vain. .. . The word faith must not be 
used here. . . . It was not faith the two 
women exercised. . . . It was folly... . 
To be genuine, faith must be reason- 
able, and neither woman acted rea- 
sonably. . . . The Georgian gullibly 
took the fortune-teller’s say-so without 
any corroborating evidence whatsoever. 
. . » The Brooklyn woman had no rea- 
sonable basis for believing that a gypsy 
can make money grow by dousing it 
with salt. . . . Feeling, not reason, actu- 
ated the two women. . . . Real faith is 
something altogether different from all 
this. . . . It derives not from feeling 
but from reason. . . . Beneath a genuine 
supernatural act of faith lies a founda- 
tion of evidence. 


There is plenty of good historical 
evidence covering the life of Christ, be- 
cause the Gospels are demonstrably 
truthful and trustworthy documents. . . 
These historical documents show that 
Jesus Christ claimed to be God and 
made good His claim by his miracles 
and prophecies. . . . Reason, then, aided 
by grace, makes an act of faith in 
everything that Christ teaches. . . . To 
believe in the teaching and authority of 
One Who is God, One Who can neither 
deceive nor be deceived, One Who pos- 
sesses all power in heaven and earth 
‘ js most reasonable. 

Joun A. Toomey 





Correspondence 








Cooperatives and taxation 


Epitor: Your contributor, Robert E. 
Delany, in the issue of February 1 mar- 
shals many facts and figures about co- 
ops. May I add a few he did not stress? 

1. Cooperatives are not exempt from 
taxes; they pay real-estate, social-se- 
curity and many other forms of taxes. 


2. They are exempt from taxes on 
profits because they are incorporated 
under non-profit laws. If there is evi- 
dence that they make profits, this evi- 
dence should be used to dissolve them 
for violating their charters, but not to 
tax them. 

3. They make refunds to their mem- 
bers; on these refunds the members 
pay income taxes. 

And now for a little theorizing: 

1. Leaders of our political economy 
are rather well agreed that too-high 
profits are not good for the national 
economy. They generally admit that 
some profits are a necessary incentive. 
Co-ops not only do not make too-high 
profits, but have found a way to make 
free enterprise successful with no profit 
at all. Is it too much if we allow them 
to enjoy the favor of the law, inasmuch 
as they are good for our economy? 

2. If other business is anxious to en- 
joy the same exemption (from taxes 
on profits), it is entirely free to do so. 
All that is necessary is that such in- 
dustries return their earnings to their 
customers, as co-ops do, after due pro- 
vision for future needs. I am sure the 
co-ops would utter no protest. 


3. If you have had the patience to 
read to this point, you may now be 
raising several objections. One may be 
the ancient superstition that business 
cannot survive without profits. I sub- 
mit that it can survive so long as it 
shows no losses. Then there is the claim 
that farmers’ cooperatives do not make 
profits. I say that they do—or are in- 
tended to. 

I submit that these are two basic 
sources of confusion which underlie 
the “lawless science of our law” on 
economic matters. First is the general 
confusion on the meaning of the word 
“profits.” Second is the habit of almost 
all writers on cooperatives of not real- 
izing the fundamental and all-pervad- 
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ing difference between producers’ co- 
ops and consumers’ co-ops. 

Today these are at opposite poles of 
the movement, and their underlying 
philosophies represent diverse economic 


‘outlooks. No one will resolve Mr. De- 


lany’s problems until he resolves these 
two confusions. 
(Rev.) M. E. Cummincs 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


“Cyfeillion Cymru” 


Epitror: So many things evil and de- 
structive have been the outcome of the 
war that it is both heartening and re- 
freshing to think that at least one good 
movement was the direct result of that 
conflict. 

The evacuation of Catholic children 
from the Archdiocese of Liverpool to 
rural areas of North Wales, one of the 
most completely non-Catholic areas of 
Great Britain, gave rise to an impor- 
tant new movement for the conversion 
of Wales. 

Despite their glorious past, the peo- 
ple of Wales today have only scanty 
knowledge of the faith. The handful 
of priests there struggle on in lonely 
poverty. Of a million people in Wales, 
only about fifteen thousand are Cath- 
olics. 

Cyfeillion Cymru (“Friends of 
Wales”) has as one of its aims the 
establishing of Mission Circles which 
will adopt a Welsh mission, praying 
daily for its priest and giving a small 
alms for its support. It also hopes to 
establish Prayer Circles in religious 
houses, seminaries and schools. Flais 
Cyfeillion Cymru (“Voice of the 
Friends of Wales”) is its quarterly 
news-letter. 

Information concerning Cyfeillion 
Cymru, its branches, Circles and in- 
dividual membership may be obtained 
from: 

Apostolate of the Welsh Missions 

8, Sandown Road 

Liverpool 15, England 

Those who are interested in the his- 
tory of the Church in Wales will want 
to read Daffodils in the Snow, obtain- 
able at the same address for fifty-one 
cents. . 

Peter J. CULLEN 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















LENTEN READING 


TWO 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 
PRAYER BOOKS 

“When Newman speaks in prayer, 

he opens up contacts with the-su- 

pernatural which others have felt 

but could not describe.”—Archbishop 


Goodier. 


KINDLY LIGHT 


Compiled by 
Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 
Prayers or reflections leading to prayer 
for thoughtful readers in any state of 
life. An anthology of passages from 
Newman’s Plain and Parochial Sermons. 
Recommended for Lenten meditation. 


$2.00 


HEART to HEART 


Compiled by 
Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. 
Short extracts from Newman’s sermons, 
translations and personal prayers. Any- 
one can take up this prayer book at any 
page and read it according to devotion 
or opportunity. $2.00 
7 


A BEST SELLER FOR 
500 LENTEN SEASONS 


| The Following 
SHORT COMMENTARIES ; : 
ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS of Christ 
SKILLFULLY LINKED TO THE MASS THE GROOTE EDITION 
The spiritual writings of Gerard Groote, 
IN HIM WAS LIFE Gy  tarou ‘isch century, preacher and 


courses in their original form—as writ- 
By : ten by Groote, untouched by Thomas 4 


Kempis. Pocket size, 3 x 5 inches. 
P. Del , SJ. ; 
John elaney $1.75 
Each chapter is brief, yet 
complete. Prayerful reflec- 
tion for lay readers. Sermon 
thoughts for the priest. 


Meditation for religious. =) ae <2 AMERICA 
$2.75 = eet PRESS 


70 EAST 45TH ST., : 
T. NEW YORK 17, N. Y 














He never quite grew 
up... this most belov- 
ed of all storytellers, Ander- 
sen. And it was fortunate, in 
a way, because from that 
young, impetuous mind of his 
came some of the most win- 
some stories the world has 
ever known. 


You Know His Writings... 
But Do You Know of the Life 
Behind Them? 


“My life,” he wrote, “is a lovely story, happy, and 
full of incident.” And Margaret Ann Hubbard has re- 
captured that lovely story in the pages of her novel, 
Flight of the Swan. It is lovely because the author 
combines fine craftsmanship with the strong imagination 
of a poet to produce a story which Hans Christian 
Andersen might have written himself! Through the 
author's eyes we see the loveliness of ugliness in the 
life of Hans. Ugly Hans with the soul of a poet... 
ugly Hans of the long nose, unmanageable hair, and 












the long rickety body . . . looking at the world out of 
his physical ugliness, seeing beauty and wonder every- 
where. 


Through the magic of Margaret Ann Hub- 
bard's novel, you will be introduced to Hans 
while he was a mere boy and you will follow his 
strange career as a poet, a dancer, a dramatist. 
Your own heart will ache with his in his loneliness 
and in his failures and in his frustrations. 


















Flight of the Swan is yours, absolutely free, 
if you become a member of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation! Imagine — this de- 
lightful reading experience, this novel 
which is based on a real person and real 
facts, a book you will read again and 
again — free! In addition, Flight of the 
Swan is a beautiful book with more than 
thirty illustrations. 
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The Catholic peeare Foundation (A 2-47) 
540 N. Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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book dividend will be sent to me 


every five books. -~ ¥ 
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fo new members of the Catholic 


Literary Foundation...an enchanting 


novel based on the life of the master 


story-teller, Hans Christian Andersen 
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Nothing ... Brings You These Benefits and Services 





1. As a subscriber you receive choice 
FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, SPIR- 
ITUAL READING, and CURRENT EVENTS 


literature. 


2. MEMBERSHIP COSTS YOU NOTHING. 
You pay no dues for the many privileges 
of Foundation membership. 


3. Each month you receive free a copy 
of the Forecast which features ovut- 
standing new books and describes the 
coming selection as well as presenting 
informative articles and data on authors. 
The Forecast tells you in advance what 
book is coming so that you have an 
opportunity to request a substitute or 
no book at all, if you like. 


4. Each month you receive an especially 
chosen new book — unless you indicate 
otherwise — and you receive it as soon 
as it comes from the press. You pay 
the regular publisher's price for this 
book as it comes to you, plus ten cents 
for postage and handling. It is sent 
on five days’ approval and if you are 
in any way dissatisfied you may return 
the book for full credit. You need not 
buy a book every month—all you 
agree to do is buy five Foundation 
books a year. 


5. A FREE BOOK DIVIDEND, a new book 
especially selected by the Foundation 
book selection committee, is yours each 
time you purchase five books. This 
constitutes a valuable saving. 


Enthusiastic members of the Foundation urge, “Become a member today. 
You'll be glad you did!” Return the coupon and be assured of this 
service for receiving regularly fine Catholic books which can be shared 


with the entire family! 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
Milwavkee 1, Wisconsin 
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